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you 
should build 
your SILO 


VITRIFIED 
TILE 


PERMANEN United Vitrified 
Tile lasts for 
ages! Time and elements have no effect 
on this wonderful material. It is proof 
against weather conditions, and does not 
absorb moisture, thus insuring perfect 
condition of ensilage at all times. 
SERVIC United field men are at 
your call whenever you 
need them. They will secure for you the 
services of experienced silo builders, 
thereby avoiding the danger of loss 
through inefficient or inexperienced labor. 
Bilotile is manufactured at our Adel, Van 
Meter and Carlisle factories, insuring 
prompt delivery. 

BUILD YOUR SILO NOW 
Regardless ofwhat your silo requirements 
may be, it will pay you toinvestigate the 
many advantages of Vitrified Tile. Write 
to us today--our representative willgladly 
call and show you plans and suggestions, 
with samples of tile, and will give you 
names of thousands of satisfied users. In 
doing this you involve no obligation. 


Wnited Clay Products Corpn. 
412-B Hubbeil Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 














SOMETHING NEWS 


. SANDWICH 
Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost 


BOOK FREE. Our illuctrated cata- 
log showing both Portable and 
Bucket Elevators will be sent 
FREE, Write for it NOW. 
SANDWICH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Sandwich Illinois 
BRANCH HOUSES 
Council! Bluffs, Ia, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


Kansas City, Mo, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 














COMBINATION WORM PILLS 


for Poultry 


Sure, quick, easy way to rid your 
y of even the worst cases 
worms, All poultry needs 
worming to insure profits. One 
pill does it, safely. No drench- 
ing. See your flock take on 
new life. For sale at all drug- 
gists or write us direct for 
complete information, giving 
name of your druggist. 


Killips’ [Poultry Laboratories | 


Oskaloosa, lowa 





Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Lilimnols 


Plant: Euffalo. Iowa 


LUMBER 


% Or More Saving 


te you. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estimate 
by return mail. Send us complete list of your needs. No money 
We ship quick igh 


FARMERS LUMBER Co. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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KEEPING HOGS 

HEALTHY 
what the hog 
different swine 


WALLACE AT 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
Williamstown 


In the article on page 

3, Doctor Murray tells 

raiser can do to head off 
diseases, 


The editor is sending 
back from the 
Institute of Politics, in his 
Odds and Ends, on page 5. This week he 
tells about more of the people who are 
attending the agricultural round-table. 


FOR BETTER 


notes 


On page 8 is another 
FARM HOMES farm house plan sent in 
by a subscriber. Perhaps it will have 
some suggestions for you in planning your 
house, 


1OWA FARMERS 
SAVE IN TAXES 


Reduction in the as- 
sessed values of farm 
lands by the executive council of Iowa, 
coupled with increases in other clusses 
of property, has resulted in the saving of 
$700,000 for the farmers of the state dur- 
ing the next tax year. The mill levy for 
the state was cut from 10 to 9 and the av- 
erage assessed value of farm land per 
acre from $68.26 to $66.20. See the ed- 
itorial on page 4. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
SECTION 

by airplane, on 

Girls’ Section. 

too, for the 

Lone Scouts. 


POULTRY On page 15, Mrs. Ashby 
DEPARTMENT has an interesting re- 
port on field day at the Iowa Laying Sta- 
tion. A number of points that poultry 
raisers like to argue about are brought 
up in the talks and the discussions. 


FORMING A In the Hearts and Homes 
BOOK CLUB Department on page 14 is 
an especially interesting article about the 
organization of book clubs by local groups. 
This is a plan that a good many farm 
communities could adopt very easily and 
very profitably. 


John P. Wallace has 
an article on travel 
page 1 of the Boys’ and 
As usual, there is a page, 
Four-H Girls and one for the 


HEALTH THRU In this issue, Doctor 
KNOWLEDGE Weingart has the first 
of two articles on typhoid fever. His ar- 
ticle this week will be found on page 17. 
There have been a number of outbreaks 
of typhoid this summer, and the article 
is especially timely on that account. 


TWO GOOD Last 
DISTRICT FAIRS fairs were held at 
Mason City and Davenport. Reports of 
these will be found cn pages 6 and 10. 


GET PAY FOR The creation of co- 

QUALITY operative concentration 
points with sales on the basis of federal 
grades will not only strengthen the bar- 
gaining power of the farmer, but will get 
prices for the producer more nearly in 
accordance with the quality of the stock 
sold. Read the editorial on page 4. 


week district 


VISITS IN THE In 
COUNTRY 


the last few weeks 
Whitson has been rang- 
ing all the way from Pottawattamie 
county, on one side of the state, to Lee 
county and Muscatine, on the other. Some 
of his reports are given on pages 6 and 7. 





SHEEP ON THE RANGE 

Sheep and lambs have had a very fa- 
vorable summer and are in very good 
shape. Feed has been good on most of 
the sheep ranges and summer rains 
greatly improved the sheep feed in Texas 
and New Mexico. Lambs have done very 
well in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
most of the country west of the conti- 
nental divide. The bulk of the lambs 
have been contracted by the growers and 
a considerable number taken by Colorado 
and Nebraska feeders. The Idaho early 
lamb movement to the close of July was 
82 per cent of last season’s shipments for 
the same period. The condition of sheep 
and lambs is 96 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 92 per cent June 1, 96 per cent 
a year ago and 98 per cent two years ago. 
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your Pasture / 


UPPLY your herd with the milk-making 

materials that pasture lacks, by feeding 
Purina Cow Chow and Purina Bulky-Las. It’s 
ever so much cheaper to feed a little Purina 
now, than to wait for a slump, and then try to 
bring them back! Get Purina Chows at the 
store with the checkerboard sign. Thefe is 
still time to avoid the slump! 
PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Get the most out of \\ 
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Be now sold 
\ bo \y prices and dis- 
LOWER 2: = 
i (A BRE erie heres 
YF) £4 WESTERN SILO C0. 
. jam 105 Eleventh &t., 


Des Moines, lowa 


Snap out the good corn, shred 
the stalks for fodder or bedding. 
Shredded fodder, by the new Jenney 
method, makes sxeuieet winter feed 
and unsurpassed bedding and fertilizer. 
Don’t leave corn stalks in your fields 
[i to harbor the corn borer. 








7% In. 
crown 
5 in. 
brim 


vos55 $6.45: Write for 
Color: NEW 

Litt’ CATALOG 

2 of cowboys’ weal- 

ing appare! and 

riding equipment. 

All styles of 





NEW. JENNEY 
oy § FOES oe OH 23 4 
HUSKER-SHREDDER 


shreds corn stalks, joints and all, to 
fine, easily chewed fodder. It husks 
the corn as clean as by hand, and if § 
you have a atio, will surpass al! eilo 
Billlers fer speed and efficiency. You 
cannot farm profitably without one of 
these 3 in 1 machines. 
Write today for particulars. 


GALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dent. W Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Money Refunded. 

STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY C0, 
1629 Lawrence St., Denver, Cole. 


Improved RITE-WAY 
Sprays Hogs Right 
Quickly kills lice and mites. Ends mange. $29 


blister. etc. Makes hogs put on faster, cheaper Kells 
Soon pays its low cost. Automatic. Durable. Positive 

















in action. Sprays only when gate is open. Adjusts 

able so it operates either un outward of inward 

j © swing. Get free illustrated folder and low factory 

| (Cf WSprice. AGENTS WANTED. Easy sales. Write {ct 
e,¢ F our plan. 

Please refer to this paper when writing. | a Auto Specialists, Inc., 307W. 8th, Sioux City, la. 














Silos Are Better 


“Sold by Your Local Dealer 
Write for Circular 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FIGHTING OFF SWINE DISEASES 


Clean Houses, Clean Ground and Early Vaccination Will Help 


ITH all classes of livestock there occur 

W outbreaks of disease at quite regular 

seasons. Individual eases of all dis- 
eases are apt to occur at any time, but wide- 
spread outbreaks appear at nearly the same 
time each year. The natwre of the weather has 
a considerable effect, untimely wet periods be- 
ing particularly favorable to the spread of in- 
fection. 

Following the pig from time of birth to ma- 
turity, the infectious diseases that threaten and 
the order in which they are most apt to occur, 
are scours, With or without accompanying navel 
infection; chronic sore mouth, thumps, necrotie 
enteritis and hog cholera. Secours of the new- 
born may be due directly to improper diet of 
the dam, or may be predisposed by this but di- 
rectly due to infection. The types of germs 
causing this form of infection include the vari- 
ous members of the group to which belong the 
organisms causing typhoid and 
dysentery in the human. It is 
not to be understood from this 
that these diseases of man are 
transmissible to the hog or vice 
versa, but the germs causing 
bowel disorders in various 
classes of animals are much the 
same in their behavior toward 
their particular host, and all 
are alike in that they are found 
in the exereta and are trans- 
mitted to healthy individuals 
thru contamination of the food 
with exereta containing bac- 
teria. 


Difficult to Control 


t will be apparent then that, 
whereas typhoid and dysentery 
in the human ean be compara- 
readily controlled by 
Sanitary measures properly 
employed, the task is far more 
difficult in the control of bow- 
el disorders of domestie ani- 
mals, due to the latter’s inabil- 
ity to appreciate the fact and 
the stock raiser’s ignorance of 
the matter or disinclination 
to employ the best sanitary 
measures possible, Reasonable 
cleanliness is a large factor in 
the control of this class of dis- 


. 1 
vel 


trouble is usually easily po Ne 


counted for by the presence of filthy quarters, 
poor drainage and lack of general sanitation. 

The yearly occurrence of these disorders in 
successive pig crops points strongly to the same 
being soil borne and to their being carried over 
from year to year thru the bacteria remaining 
alive in the soil. Premises thus infected usually 
have to be temporarily abandoned as hog yards 
until the disinfecting powers of nature have 
been given time and opportunity to purify the 
frond. Infeeted sheds, if they are to be safely 
used, must be thoroly cleansed and disinfected. 
tne successful medicinal treatment for such 
conditions is well nigh impossible because the 
pig has not yet learned to eat or drink, and 
therefore ean take no medicated food, and indi- 
vidual treatment is tedious and costly. 

[t would therefore seem far better to spend 
extra efforts in preventing the occurrence of 
Such infections rather than to attempt treat- 
ment after they have oceurred. If only the im- 
portance of this could be impressed upon the 





By Dr. Charles Murray 


swine raiser, to be kept in mind by him at the 
proper time, much loss would be prevented. 

The other type of scours, that due to improp- 
er diet, is far more amenable to treatment. Re- 
stricting the quantity of food given the sow and 
care in its selection, are usually all that is re- 
quired to correct the condition in the pig. The 
administration of proper laxatives to the sow 
is quickly noted in its effect upon the pig and 
furnishes a ready means of proper medication 
for simple bowel disorders. 

Closely associated with infectious bowel dis- 
orders is the navel trouble due to infection. The 
unhealed navel stump, coming in contact with 
bacteria laden filth, furnishes ready access for 
the germs that produce pus and inflammation. 
The delicate membranes covering the vital or- 
gans become infected and resulting peritonitis 
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and pleurisy follow. The infection may also 
spread to the joints of the lmbs, produeing 
swelling and accompanying lameness. This con- 
dition is known as arthritis. Once such condi- 
tions are established, the case is well nigh hope- 
less. Cases that recover temporarily frequently 
terminate fatally when hot weather places its 
heavier demands on heart and lungs. A pig in 
apparently healthy, vigorous condition may 
carry a weak heart as the result of infections 
described above, and his chances of reaching 
market size are slight, indeed. 

Sore mouth, like navel infection, is the result 
of bacteria in filth gaining entrance to delicate 
membranes. Its prevention is thru cleanliness 
of ‘pen and litter; its treatment, by no means 
wholly satisfactory, thru application of anti- 
septies like tincture of iodine to the affected 
parts. 

Thumps, considered by most swine raisers as 
a disease of itself, is not such, but rather a 
symptom or indication of various diseases. It 





oecurs particularly in young, over-fat pigs that 
have had little exercise. It may also be an in- 
dication of pneumonia, particularly that type 
of pneumonia which is caused by the presence 
in the lungs of the larvae of the common intes- 
tinal round worm, which passes a part of its 
life in the pig’s lungs. The treatment of thumps 
depends entirely upon its cause, and this can 
be determined only by careful autopsy. This, 
the discriminating swine breeder will entrust 
to a competent veterinarian. 

By far the most important hog disease, other 
than cholera, is the bowel trouble known as 
necrotie enteritis. It, like scours, has as its 
cause some of the bacteria that flourish in the 
intestinal tract. The disease very much resem- 
bles typhoid of the human, so much so that in 
Germany it is called pig typhoid. The germs 
causing this disease may live from season t 
season in the soil, or they may live in the inte: 
tines of a hog that has recov 
ered from an attack of the dis- 
ease. The bacteria, while pro- 
ducing no ill-effect upon the 
recovered animal, are capable 
of causing the disease when 
they are passed out with the 
bowel discharge and taken into 
the digestive tract of a pig that 
has never had an attack. This 
being true, it should be recog- 
nized as inadvisable and unsafe 
to keep for breeding purposes 
any hog that has had this dis- 
ease and recovered. It is the 
belief of those who are employ- 
ing the ‘‘clean ground system’”’ 
of pig raising that the few ap- 
parent failures of this system 
may be explained in this way. 

Vaccinating for Cholera 

At hog cholera vaccination 
time there are reported every 
year losses in from ten days to 
two weeks following simulta- 
neous treatment with serum 
and virus.” The responsibility 
for such losses is variously 
credited to poor serum, faulty 
administration of the same, 
mixed infection, hemorrhagic 
septicemia, ete. It is customary 
for the buck to be passed from 
owner to veterinarian to serum 
producer and back. In our 
opinion, none of these parties deserve the blame. 
A condition exists over which no one or all of 
these have control. That condition is the pres- 
ence of necrotic enteritis infection, latent in 
the herd but producing no symptoms or evi- 
dence of disease, A herd of this kind would 
probably go on without any flare-up of disease 
if virus were not injected. If it is injected 
along with the serum, the resulting reaction, 
which would not harm a normal hog, lowers the 
animal’s resistance and the otherwise inactive 
infection with the germs of necrotic enteritis 
assumes an activity which, combined with the 
effect of the virus, proves fatal. Such an ani- 
mal upon autopsy will show marked inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, with the accompanying crust 
of dead tissue over the lining of the intestine, 
and will also show all the evidence of acute 
cholera. 

Treatment of such an individual is far from 
perfect, either with drugs for the enteritis or 
with additional serum (Concluded on page 10) 
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eases, and the presence of the How many of these pigs will successfully run the gauntlet of necro, flu and cholera? 
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A CUT IN FARM TAXES 


]OWA farmers will have to pay $700,000 less 

to support the state government this coming 
year than was the case the past year. Justice 
has not yet been done to Iowa farmers in state 
taxation matters but, thanks to the state execu- 
tive council, the Iowa Farm Bureau, and Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, the situation has been improved 
a little. On some farms taxes this year may 
actually be higher than the past year, but in 
such eases it will usually be found that local 
school expenses have been increased. Farmers 
are still paying almost three times as much 
per eapita toward supporting the state govern- 
ment as the people in the towns and cities, and 
it is doubtful if complete justice can ever be 
had without a state income tax. Nevertheless 
the farmers of Iowa are grateful for the reduc- 
tion in state taxation which has taken place in 
the past three years, and they hope that this 
tendency will continue, 

Wallaces’ Farmer has put in some hard work 
in presenting the case for reduction of farm 
taxes and is naturally pleased with the out- 
come. While the reduction is not as great as it 
should be, still a saving of $700,000 to the farm- 
ers of lowa is well worth working for. 





1800, 1828, 1860, 19—? 


EWARD, Lincoln’s associate and one of the 
founders of the republican party, who 
viewed politics with a realistic eye, said that 
a political party was a joint stock company 
organized for the benefit of its members. It 
seems to be political history that when a party 
begins to pay dividends to only one group of 
its members, that party is due for a break-up. 
The democratic party was originally the par- 
ty of small farmers and mechanics. By the 
time of the Civil war, it had degenerated into 
a party for the benefit of a few hundred thou- 
sand planters and slave holders. The small 
farmers and laborers left it, and defeat fol- 
lowed. The new republican party was an alli- 
anee between farmers and laborers on one side 
and manufacturers on the other; a protective 
tariff was to help the manufacturers, the home- 
stead act the others. We still have the tariff, 
but the period of free land has been gone these 
twenty years. 
Inertia keeps folks voting the same way for 


some years. Farmers and laborers in the north 
voted the democratic ticket years after the 
slave power was in control and working against 
‘the interest of northern voters. In the end, 
however, a new alignment is certain, one that 
makes it sure that a party serves all its mem- 
bers instead of a select few. Both old parties 
may be approaching such a break-up now. 
Those who keep their eyes open may see his- 
tory being made. 





MORE MONEY FOR GOOD HOGS 

HENEVER a hog producer goes into a 

dairy district and sees a dairyman pro- 
ducing a high grade of cream and getting paid 
a premium for it, he ought to be envious. It is 
more than the hog producer can do. He can 
produce a fine grade of market hog, but the 
odds are against his getting what it is worth 
to the packer. 

The exception comes, of course, in the case 
of the farmer who gets a earload of first-class 
hogs together for the market. If he knows what 
market to ship them to—and that ‘‘if’’ is a 
large one—he gets pretty close to real value. 
If he sells, as some Ohio folks do, on the basis 
of yield, he gets exactly what his hogs are worth 
in relation to prices of other grades. 

Yet how many farmers come in this class? 
The ordinary hog producer is in a far different 
state. He may have, at one time, only twenty 
or thirty hogs that really ought to be market 
toppers. If he sells to the local buyer, he gets 
little better than the average price, less the 
very considerable buyer’s margin and shipping 
costs. This isn’t the buyer’s fault altogether, 
either. The same thing happens in co-operative 
shipping associations. 

When the hogs go to market in a earload with 
other hogs, the packer eventually sizes up the 
load. The good hogs make it worth more 
money. He names a price perhaps a quarter 
better than if all the hogs had been like the 
majority. The good hogs make that better 
price, but the man who fed them doesn’t get it. 
If the check goes to the local buyer, of course 
the matter is closed. There is no pro-rating 
there. In the course of bargaining, he may 
have had to pay more for a few scrub hogs to 
finish out the load than for the good stuff. In 
any ease, the price paid has been on the basis 
of trading skill rather than on the grade of the 
hogs. If the hogs have been sold by a local co- 
operative association, a bookkeeper of the com- 
mission firm pro-rates receipts back to the 
farmers. This pro-rating is usually done by 
someone who never saw the hogs, and is often 
on the basis of weight rather than quality. 
Again the result is that frequently the producer 
of quality stuff isn’t paid for his skill nor for 
the extra feed. 

How can the hog producer get in the same 
class with the dairyman? We urge, as we have 
been urging for some time, the creation of co- 
operative concentration points, tied up to 
strong loeal associations and handling a volume 
big enough so that hogs can be graded with 
some care and shipped to the best market for 
that grade, This grading, for the sake of the 
manager and for the sake of ready marketing, 
should be done by a federal inspector. Returns 
would thus be on the basis of the quality pro- 
duced. The man who is a good feeder would 
get paid for quality. More than that, as it was 
proved that quality had a market value, we 
could expect to see hog feeding methods im- 
prove in the area so served. Look at what hap- 
pens to cream production in a territory where 
cream is bought on grade and a market found 
for high-scoring butter. The percentage of 
sweet cream and first grade sour cream jumps 
at once. The result is a higher quality product 
for the summer and better prices for the pro- 
ducer. 

In the dairy field, the farmer has the advan- 
tage of controlling his own manufacturing pro- 
cess, and, in the case of the Land o’ Lakes As- 


sociation, of controlling the marketing of that 
product. Yet the hog producer has plenty ,, 
gain, if he can only be paid on a quality basis 
up to the time the hog goes into the packing 
plant. Other steps may come later. Meanwhij 
there is plenty to do in creating co-operatiy, 
concentration points, getting federal inspectigy 
on grades, and marketing so that everything 
sold gets the best price a variety of markets af. 
ford, and so that thesproducer is paid on the 
basis of the quality of the hogs he sends in, 

The corn belt has been slow to put the map. 
keting of its chief product, hogs, on a real bngi. 
ness basis. Even our co-operatives have beep 
content too often to follow the lead of olde 
business concerns and imitate rather than iyi. 
tiate. Stronger local associations, tied up to 
co-operative concentration points, sales made 
on graded carloads to the best available may. 
ket, and returns to the producer on the basis of 
these graded loads, are what we need. We haye 
the local associations; we have expert market 
men in our terminal commission firms; we ¢eap 
get, from the Department of Agriculture, q 
federal grading service. What we need ig q 
drive for co-operative concentration points, 
Why not start now? 





THE COUNTRY BANKS 


ONE cause of the collapse of so many country 

banks thruout the farming sections was, of 
course, the tremendous deflation in the prices 
of agricultural products. Banks shared in the 
collapse that came to the farming industry, 
This was the major cause, but there were, of 
course, some contributing causes which, unlike 
this one, are within the control of the local 
community. Just what these are have been 
the subject of vigorous debate. One recent 
comment comes from R. P. Crawford in Bar- 
ron’s Weekly, who writes: 

“For years and years country bankers have 
been something more than bankers. They were 
the opportunists of their respective communi- 
ties. They dabbled in real estate. They wrote 
insurance policies, disseminated legal advice, 
now and then owned the village store, the ele 
vator, the automobile garage. Many of them 
were speculating and did not know it. The 
frank truth was that their profits were being 
made out of sidelines. But they never looked 
at it that way. The collapse of the boom put 
an end to many of these sidelines, such as real 
estate, and in some cases these sidelines put an 
end to the bank....It appears in many 
cases that banks were operated to further the 
interests of the bankers in their own special 
ventures and that the interests of the depositors 
became secondary. Too many country bankers 
were promoters.’’ 

There are plenty of banks that have failed 
of whose management these comments would 
not be true. There are a number that they fit 
exactly. This is one of the reasons why farm- 
ers in sections where banks have failed are 
talking about establishing co-operative banks 
to sueceed the old privately owned ones. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


OOL weather, from three and a half to six 
degrees below normal, worried corn grow- 
ers in the corn belt the first three weeks of Au 
gust. Rain was plentiful every place but Iowa 
and Ohio. A number of dry spots in Iowa got 
good showers, and the cool weather held drouth 
damage low. Kansas and Missouri apparently 
do not need to worry over continued tempera 
tures below normal as much as the northerD 
part of the corn belt. The folks who have been 
wishing for more rain in this section will 
change their requisition to more heat. Lack of 
heat rather than lack of rain is apparently g° 
ing to be the limiting factor in corn yield from 
now on. 
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BUILDING LOYALTY 


T HERE is so much talk about the need for 
loyalty on the part of members of the co- 
operative toward the management, that perhaps 
it is just as well once in a while to stress the 
other side. J. W. Jones, of the Department of 
Agriculture, talking at the Institute of Co-op- 
eration, made some good points on this. 

‘‘Some have claimed that the difficulties or 
failures of co-operatives can be charged tr the 
membership’s failure to support the organiza- 
tion loyally and intelligently, with the volume 
of business or the quality of products desired,” 
he said. ‘‘I take the part of the member, how- 
ever, and so contend that the membership has 
often given greater loyalty to the organization 
than its management deserves; that it has 
shown wonderful ability to stand punishment 
in the form of mistakes and lack of considera- 
tion on the part of its management; that when 
membership fails to give loyalty and intelli- 
gent support, the management is at fault for 
not giving good service or the information that 
will enable the membership to understand the 
problems and the real situation so well that it 
ean give intelligent loyalty and support in 
meeting’ the problems before the organization.”’ 

It can not be too often emphasized that blind 
lovalty on the part of the membership is, in 
the long run, not worth very much. Only the 
kind of loyalty that is based on knowledge of 
the marketing situation and of the affairs of 
the co-operative will endure thru good times 
and bad. There is a great responsibility on the 
management to give to the members the facts 
and the interpretation of the facts on which 
this kind of loyalty can be based. 





IS FEDERAL ECONOMY A MYTH? 


HERE has been so much talk in the last 

few years about the way in which the fed- 
eral government has been reducing expenses 
under the direction of the Coolidge administra- 
tion. that most of us have accepted the state- 
ments as fact without checking back on the fig- 
ures. The other day we ran across the exact 
figures on annual expenditures since the time 
Mr. Coolidge came to the presidency, and they 
present a rather striking contrast to the pub- 
licity. 

For the fiseal year ending July, 1924, the 
first vear Mr. Coolidge was in office, the total 
government expenditures were $3,506,677,715. 
In the fiseal year ending in July, 1925, the first 
year in which President Coolidge, thru his in- 
fluence on appropriations, had any chance to 
affect the total expenditure, the total rose to 
$3,529,543,446, The following vear there was 
a further inerease of around $55.000,000. The 
first decrease in federal expenditures in this 
period was in the year just closed, when the 
totai dropped to $3,493,584,519. 

What an amazing difference there sometimes 
seems to be between propaganda and fact. 





THEY EAT MORE NOW 


NE reason for the continued low volume of 

Russian exports of food products is point- 
ed out by Walter Duranty, in the New York 
Times. Official statistics show that pre-war 
Wheat production totaled 24,500,000 tons, with 
an export of 5,000,000 tons and an internal con- 
sumption of 19,500,000 tons. During the last 
year the production of wheat was only 22,- 
500,000 tons, but internal consumption went up 
to 21,350,000 tons, while exports dropped to 
1,250,000 tons, 

Similar figures ean be quoted for other crops. 
The crops may be poorer than they were before 
the war, but the people of Russia are getting 
more to eat. This is another score for the Rus- 
Sian revolution. Incidentally, American farm- 
ers will be pleased to see the Russians eating 
up their surplus instead of throwing it on the 
market to lower the world price. 





HANDLING THE FARM FLOCK 


AST winter and spring, we ran a number 
of special articles on poultry keeping. 
They covered a variety of subjects, from win- 
ter feeding for eggs, to disease control and baby 
ehiek raising. For the convenience of sub- 
scribers who would like to have these in handy 
form, we have reprinted the lot in a twenty- 
four page pamphlet. These pamphlets will be 
sent out on request as long as they last. Ad- 
dress your request to the Poultry Department 
and enclose a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing 
expenses. 








Odds and Ends 




















NE of the most interesting men | have met 

here at Williamstown is Dr. Jacob Lange, 
principal of one of the folk high schools of Den- 
mark. Jt seems that the poorer Danish farm 
boys stop school when they are fourteen and 
work on their fathers’ farms until they are 
twenty-three or twenty-four, when they go to 
a folk high sehool for five or six months dur- 
ine the winter. In the ease of Doctor Lange’s 
school, they pay $25 a month, which covers 
board, room, tuition and everything. Of course, 
the boys make their own beds and live very 
plainly, but they learn a lot in a short time, 
hecause they have come to an age when they 
are verv hunery for getting real knowledge as 
fast as possible. During the summer, young 
women are trained in the same healthy way as 
the boys, but there is no co-edueation. 

Doctor Lange said laughingly to me that 
they are very happy in Denmark because they 
have few‘automobiles or millionaires. He says 
that too much money has spoiled many a good 
thing. The fine buildings of our great univer- 
sities astonish him, but he wonders. if the work 
of the professors has improved correspondingly. 
He questioned whether our consolidated schools 
are really doing better work than our old one- 
room schools did, where there was a closer con- 
tact between the teacher and the pupils. 

Denmark seems to be the one country in the 
world where the small farmers really run the 
government. I asked Doctor Lange if they did 
it intelligently. and he said that they did it as 
well as the rulers of any nation. He thinks that 
in ease of doubt, the instinet of the common 
man is safe to rely upon. 





Rather recently they have started in Den- 
mark a form of the single tax which seems to 
be working out very well around the towns and 
cities. The land is taxed on the basis of its 
productive value. exclusive of improvements. 
The land is revalued every five vears and the 
speculative value is practically eliminated. I 
can not quite visualize how this would work 
out in the United States. but [ am sure that 
five or ten years hence it will be well worth 
our while to look into the Danish system to see 
how it has worked out. Doctor Lange claims 
that it is making farming much more attractive 
and that the land around the cities, instead of 
being poorly farmed, as is the ease so univer- 
sally in the United States, is well farmed. 

Doctor Lange feels very modest about the 
Danish accomplishments. He says merely that 
they are poor people with a rather poor soil 
and not much in the way of other natural re- 
sources, who have done the best they ean. They 
use bicycles instead of automobiles, but some- 
how they seem to enjoy life in spite of their 
hard work and frugal living. 

I sometimes wonde: if our farmers might not 
consider retreating toward a pioneer existence, 
with no autos, radios or other luxuries, and 
then I wake up to realize that whether he likes 
it or not, our farmer is living in the United 
States, and for the sake of his children he can 
not live too differently from the folks in town. 
Besides, it might be hard on the folks in town 















if our farmers went very far in the direction 
of the old-fashioned simple life. No, we have 
come out into the world of machinery, and we 
must use it whenever it pays. 


An altogether different character from Doc- 
tor Lange is Professor Todd, the English ecot- 
ton expert from Liverpool. While Doctor Lange 
has a strictly farm point of view, developed 
further than almost any man I ever met, Pro- 
fessor Todd thinks in terms of agriculture as 
related to industry. He has a broader concep- 
tion of farming than many of our American 
industrialists, but in the final analysis the one 
thing which he wants is a steady supply of good 
quality cotton coming to the British. spinners. 
To get this good supply in the long run, he 
knows that our southern cotton growers must 
be paid a living wage, This summer he has 
been out among the cotton growers and has 
been shocked at the hard life they lead and the 
way in which they exploit the soil fertility of 
the land which they work. All of this greatly 
alarms him because he fears that some day we 
may not be able to send Iingland as much ecot- 
ton as we now are. Any organization to sta- 
bilize the price of eotton would please him 
greatly. He says that the British are getting 
over the idea that they can long buy raw ma- 
terial for less than it is worth. He felt that 
it was a great mistake from a purely British 
point of view that cotton went so low in price 
last winter. Incidentally, it may interest our 
farmers to know he talks even more vigorously 
against the deflation of 1920 and 1921 than 
Senator Brookhart. He says that it was de- 
liberately conducted in England, starting about 
February of 1920. He says he knows the man 
primarily responsible in Eneland, and would 
like to know just who were the men in the 
United States who worked with him. He says 
that amateurs in finance were working with a 
machine far more powerful than they knew. 


Charles A. Beard, the historian, is probably 
the most famous man who kas been at our agri- 
cultural round-table, The most interesting thing 
about Beard to me is the absolute fearlessness 
of his convictions and the kindliness of his 
manner. Ina genial way he jokes the wealthy 
on what he considers their hypoerisies. Young 
professors tell me that he has always gone out 
of his way to help voung men in his line of 
work. He was raised on an Indiana farm and 
has an instinctive sympathy for the farm point 
of view. I*undamentally, his desires for our na- 
ton are absolutely sweet and sound, no matter 
what people may say who have suffered from 
his gad. Briefly, he feels that what we need 
now is more definite nation planning to pro- 
mote the maximum of human happiness. He 
fears that the capitalistie system, while per- 
haps working well in many ways, is commit- 
ting a number of rather childish errors in mat- 
ters of international finance and ‘nternational 
trade. 

Today I was impressed by a statement of Sir 
Arthur Willert, who is lecturing here on Brit- 
ish problems, to the effect that no nation ever 
made such a ghastly mistake as England when 
one hundred years ago she took the path toward 
industrialism. He went on to say that in forty 
vears the United States would be where Eng- 
land is today, and that even now we were be- 
ginning to get a foretaste of British problems. 
And yet there are multitudes of people in the 
United States who argue that it is wise to in- 
dustrialize the United States with all possible 
speed. It is hard to be patient with such people 
even when they are honest in their opinions. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Righteous zeal and deep-rooted convictions have 
always been more efficient than swords and can- 
nons. A conviction of the inherent righteousness 
and justice of their cause in the minds of the people 
is of more value than an overflowing treasure or 
legions of hired soldiers.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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HE weather man lost in his battle 

to put the Mississippi Valley Fair 
on his list of winnings last week at 
Davenport. He managed to dampen 
the ardor of attendants the first part 
of the week by showering the commu- 
nity with rain but Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday the skies brightened and 
good attendance was recorded. Then 
“Lindy” came along on Friday and was 
some attraction down town. But the 
fair officials were not disheartened. 
They arranged so that visitors could 
attend the fair in the morning, take 
pass-out checks and come back after 
they had seen the “Eagle” and in this 
manner held their crowd. Thursday 
was the biggest day the fair has had 
since 1920 when over 28,000 visitors 
crowded the grounds. 

Of first importance at the Missis- 
sippi Valley Fair was the junior show. 
Both the Four-H boys and girls staged 
some snappy competition and drew a 
hand of admiration from all the vis- 
itors. The baby beef show, with near- 
ly eighty entries, was one of the best 
staged in this section of lowa for some 
time. Mercer county, Illinois, noted 
for its purebred cattle, sent over 
twelve of its best products and Wen- 
dell Morgan, of Aledo, who has won on 
his entries at the International Live- 
stock Exposition in Chicago in past 
years, showed the boys and girls from 
Iowa how to win. His Angus steer 
took the grand championship ribbon. 
Mercer county also showed the boys 
the class in the Angus class of twen- 
ty-eight calves and took all the places 
down to sixth. Then Mercer county 
won a special class of five steers in 
competition with Henry county, Illi- 
nois; Scott, Muscatine, Clinton and 
Jackson counties in Iowa. 

Iowa, however, wasn’t clear out of 
the race. Waldo Momsen, of Miles, 
Iowa, a member of the Miles Calf Club, 
won first in the Hereford class of baby 
beeves and defeated an Aledo, IIl., con- 
testant who placed second. Then 
Waldo competed for the grand cham- 
pionship with his Hereford and had to 
be content with reserve honors. 

John Block, of Aledo, took first with 
his Shorthorn steer, while Delbert 
Weise, of Bennett, Iowa, placed sec- 
ond. 


lowa Girls Are Winners 
Iowa girls, however, showed the 


world what they have learned during 
the past year in their contests. Scott 


AT THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FAIR 


Junior Show Makes Record at Davenport 


county is known nationally for its 
Four-H girls demonstration teams and 
they kept up their reputation. To the 
Sheridan township Hustlers went the 
ribbons and the right to compete at 
the Iowa State Fair at Des Moines. 
This team, composed of Marjorie 
Meier and Alta Kay, of Eldridge, and 
coached by Miss Millie Rush, demon- 
strated “A Reading Center’ and de- 
feated six other teams. They had a 
play designed to show the correct 
method of reading at home. 

In the style show the Sheridan Hus- 
tlers also won when Lois Oetzman and 
Violet Zabel took first place. Grace 
Wiese and Verna Oetzman, also of 
the Sheridan Hustlers, were the two 
high winners in the home furnishing 
judging contests. Miss Wiese was the 
individual winner, scoring the highest 
number of points in the contest. The 
girls will represent Scott county at 
the Iowa State Fair. 

Rachel Watkins, of Pleasant Valley, 
showed an interesting exhibit of refin- 
ished furniture. She had on display a 
spindle bed, a chest of drawers over a 
hundred years old and a ladder back 
chair, all heirlooms. It was a show- 
ing that would have made any antique 
hunter envious. 

Elizabeth Plambeck, a member of 
the Lincoln Go-Getters Club team, was 
judged the healthiest girl at the fair, 
scoring 95.7 per cent perfect, while El- 
sie Boesen placed second with 95 per 
cent. Both girls will compete at the 
Iowa State Fair. 

In the Farm Bureau township exhib- 
its staged by the ladies, Sheridan 
township placed first when Mrs. F. A. 
E. Gillmor demonstrated the “Play 
Life of a Child.” Allens Grove town- 
ship was second and Buffalo third. 
The winner will compete in a similar 
contest at Des Moines. 

Scott county has a 100 per cent 
township organization among. the 
women, one of the few counties of its 
kind in Iowa. 

Livestock at the Mississippi Valley 
Fair was exceptional from the exhib- 
ors’ standpoint. Cattle and hogs were 
on hand in such quantities that the 
regular barns were filled to overflow- 
ing and surplus shows were staged in 
tents. 

Alfred H. Lesch, Osage, Iowa, 
showed the grand champion Hereford 


bull, any age, and grand champion 
female, any age. Klaus Brothers, of 
Bendena, Kan., were consistent win- 
ners and exhibited the junior cham- 
pionship female. 

Aberdeen Angus ribbons were cap- 
tured by a number of Iowa breeders. 
Harrison & Ryan, of Coon Rapids, 
were the heaviest winners with their 
fine herd of black cattle, while Blake 
Bros., of Dallas Center, and Charles 
Shipton, of Green Mountain, Iowa, 
placed in the money in several classes. 

Miller Brothers, of Granger, Mo., ran 
away with the Shorthorn awards on 
their fine herd of animals. Theodore 
Martin, Green Island, lowa, furnished 
some competition in the Shorthorn 
show but was not a first ribbon win- 
ner. J. Kardell & Son, of Walcott, also 
took some money. 


Good Dairy Cattle Show 


Dairy cattle furnished a pretty show 
with Holsteins, Ayrshire, Guernsey, 
Jersey and Red Polled exhibits. How- 
ever, Iowana Farms, of Davenport, had 
practically no competition and carried 
off most of the Holstein ribbons. The 
Mills County Farm, of Malvern, and W. 
C. Wharton, of Rose Hill, also showed 
good herds, but not in the class with 
Iowana. B. B. Simmons, of Pewaukee, 
Wis., dominated the Ayrshire exhibits 
and took the ribbons. Likewise in the 
Jersey classes the Iowa entrants were 
defeated by an outsider. L. C. Bridge- 
ford, Joy, Ill., captured the places of 
note, 

Adolph Arp, Eldridge, Iowa, showed 
the way in the Red Polled classes and 
took the bulk of the honors in his ex- 
cellent herd. He received some com- 
petition from Tracy & Warye, of Nash- 
ua, Iowa, but Arp was the most cGon- 
sistent winner. 

The sheep show was small but good 
and dominated entirely by Wisconsin 
flocks. A number of Iowa exhibitors 
were on hand but had to be content 
with minor places. 

B. C. Stringham, Dexter, Iowa, was 
good competition for A. C. Soderberg, 
Osco, Ill., in the Clydesdale classes 
and they divided the places. Soder- 
berg also showed in the Shire classes, 
but Fogleman Brothers, of Callendar, 
Iowa, showed the winners in practical- 
ly all of the classes. Henry McCrack- 
en & Sons, of Gowrie, came in for 


some of the ribbons. Percherons we, 
exhibited by Theodore Gasseling, of! 
Walcott, to a good advantage , 
along with W. W. Waters, of Ip 
City, they managed to get most of 
prize money. 

The Duroc Jersey, Spotted Pol, 
China, Poland China and Tamwory 
breeds were the backbone of the swing 
show, which was the best livestock ey. 
hibit of the fair. 

In the Duroc show, the firm g 
Fletcher & Vollstedt, Dixon, Iowa, was 
one of the most consistent Winners, 
altho J. G. Raim was in on several of 
the championships. The former too, 
the grand championship boar and the 
latter captured the sow honors. 

In the Spotted Poland China ghoy 
Adolph Riessen, of Stockton, was the 
heavy winner. He showed the grang 
champion boar and herds. Julius Pang 
tian was the winner of the sow honor 
consistently and took the grand hop- 
ors on his sow. 

Ruess Brothers, of West Liberty, 
Iowa, and Helgen Brothers, of Monti- 
cello, shared the glory of carrying off 
the purple ribbons in the Poland Ching 
classes with Ruess Brothers taking 
the majority. However, Ruess Broth- 
ers had the most winnings and their 
herd was well balanced, winning or 
placing well in all classes and with 
plenty of competition. 

Charles Carpenter, of Chariton, and 
A. E. Augustine, of Rose Hill, showed 
the winning Tamworths, dividing 
championships, the former placing 
with his boar and sow while the latter 
had some junior purple winners. (Car- 
penter, however, showed the winning 
herds. 

Hampshire honors were taken prin- 
cipally by Orben Schoff, Lost Nation, 
altho Charles Jackson, of Joy, IIl., was 
a runner up for honors. Turner Bros. 
of De Witt, also showed some good an- 
imals in this class. 

Yorkshires were exhibited without 
competition by Davidsons, of Menlo, 
and Charles Hopkey, Geneseo, IIl., had 
very little trouble traking all the Ches- 
ter White ribbons. 

The Mississippi Valley Fair staged 
a dandy exposition, with the local mer- 
chants co-operating. Booths were at- 
tractive and gave the ladies something 
to do while the men studied farm ma- 
chinery. Womens’ exhibits at Daven- 
port are good and the fair is one of the 
best balanced from the spectators’ 
viewpoint of any in Iowa. 





MORE VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


From Pottawattamie to Lee County—Sweet Clover, 
Soy Beans and Soft Corn 


In almost every neighborhood in 
western Iowa where sweet clover has 
been grown regularly for several 
years, some have tried harvesting a 
seed crop. 

Where the common biennial white 
blossomed variety is grown, cutting 
with a binder and threshing is not 
a profitable venture more than 
one-half the time. The clover is too 
tall to allow the binder to do a good 
job—20 to 40 acres will frequently 
wear out a set of canvasses and unless 
the weather is exactly right it will 
nearly ali shatter out before it gets 
into the threshing machine. 

Yellow blossomed and Grundy coun- 
ty white either set seed better in 
western Iowa or shatter less and can 
be handled with a binder and thresh- 
ing machine rather nicely. Yields of 
five to 13 bushels of clean seed of 
either of these is common, and a yield 
of 17 bushels of yellow blossomed 
sweet clover was reported by a farmer 
east of Council Bluffs last year. 

“Beaters” made out of discarded 
binders, while not perfect tools for the 
job, are being rather commonly used 
on “common white” to harvest the 
seed. I think there is no question but 
the economy of labor will bring about 
the general use of beaters in time, 


even in those regions where sweet 
clover does not grow so rank and less 
trouble is had from shattering. 

If one isn’t getting enough seed with 
a “beater” to make it worth while, it 
is known at the time and one can quit. 
There may be plenty of seed in it at 
the time of cutting and yet all be lost 
out by the time it reaches the cylinder 
of the threshing machine, with all the 
labor and expense of cutting lost. Men 
who have built beaters in the terri- 
tory where sweet clover is largely 
grown do a regular custom business 
for others. Qne-half the seed is the 
common charge. I was told of a Pot- 
tawattawie county farmer who beat 
out enough to get over 400 bushels of 
clean seed last year—and the seed 
crop was generally light. I believe 
eventually Iowa will produce enough 
sweet clover seed to meet all its seed- 
ing requirements. A factory built beat- 
er for sweet clover seed will be 2 
logical development that will come 
within a few years. 





Hessian flies have been found in 
Cass county this year, County Agent 


Sorden tells me. The damage done 
was slight. For two years no Hessian 
fly damage has been found in this 
county. Before that time _ serious 
damage was done, running into thou- 
sands of dollars some years. A regular 
campaign was conducted by the Farm 
Bureau and others interested resulting 
in the wiping out of this pest for two 
years. A new campaign on delaying 
wheat seeding until the fly-free date 
arrives will be necessary this year. 

I am going to have sweet clover 
seeded in part of the corn on my 
farm this year. I consider it a gamble, 
but worth taking a chance on. A very 
considerable number who seeded 
sweet clover in the corn at the time 
of last cultivation or later last year, 
in Pottawattamie, Harrison and Shel- 
by counties, got a good stand. The 
fall was favorable and the corn was 
not as tall as many years. 

On land rich in lime and with corn 
not too tall or heavy a stand, summer 
sweet clover seeding offers a chance. 
From the experience of those who 
have tried it, seeding after the corn 
is laid by is just as effective as be- 


fore. Plenty of moisture is far more 
important than covering the seed. 





If Harrison and Shelby counties are 
fair samples, the demand for bulls of 
the beef breeds, particularly Short 
horns, for general farm use, exceeds 
the supply. I am inclined to believe 
that the turn in the road that pure 
bred beef cattle breeders have beet 
looking for has arrived. In making 
this prediction I realize that I am say- 
ing the same thing that breeders and 
others have been saying for two oF 


three years. But when, not one, but @ 


half dozen men ask me where they 
can find a bull; when they tell me of 
having visited from two to four breed- 
ers and found none of breeding age, ! 
believe better prices are on the way 
for the pure-bred beef cattle man. 

In addition there is the beginning 
of an added interest in baby beef 
production. Taking up the maintai 
ing of a herd to produce calves is it 
the thoughts and plans of men who 
have not been doing it. It is plainly 
on the way in western Iowa. 





Max Bebensee of Pottawattamie 


county believes that certain strains of | 


sweet clover of the same variet? may 
be more or less palatable than others. 
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ock ex.gamweet clover seed in the same field 
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his year. Three were yellow and 
ur white, I believe. They were ob- 
ined from different seed houses. 
ne whole field will be pastured in 











oral 928, I am interested in finding out 
Tr took q@pnether certain strains of white he 
nd the Mame preferred above certain other white 
rains. 
aa I recently drove nearly seven hun- 
grand jgred miles on a trip in southeastern 
: Pang MWA, Crossing fifteen counties. Ex- 
honors game?t within twenty miles of Des 
d hon. gapioines I did not see a field of shocked 
ats without caps. Just recently I 
iberty ad taken a trip to the western part 
Monti. f the state and I would say that 
ng oft pproximately one-half of the oats 
Ching qapelds passed that were shocked were 
taking ot capped. Just why eastern and 
Broth outheastern Iowa universally cap 
| their @ehpeir oats and western Iowa does not 
ing or have not been able to reason out. 
| with Hon July 28 and 29 I visited the 
n, and falfa variety test plots at Ottumwa 
noel hat are being conducted by the Iowa 
viding tate college, Wapello Farm Bureau, 
lacing nd the Dain Manufacturing company. 
latter en varieties of alfalfa were seeded 
Car. ee September 15, last year, in spite of 
inning he wet fall during which part of the 
lots were covered with water. They 
rie: tame through in good shape and were 
ation, producing a good hay crop this year. 
wal The second crop was ready for cut- 
Bros jing at the time of the visit. My at- 
‘d pe ention was called to the smaller 
tems and larger percentage of leaves 
thot ond on the Grimm, the Ontario var- 
‘call gated and the Hardigan. These vari- 
had es also showed much less leaf spot. 
Ches- he Hardigan showed much more 
bloom than any of the other varieties 
Mr. Adams of the Dain company, 
taged Hho had the plots in charge, said that 
mer- @ihe first crop on these plots showed a 
re at- Baller growth with the Hardigan than 
“a ny other. He was very enthusiastic 
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bout the possibilities of this variety. 
t impressed me for an additional rea- 
om. I firmly believe that Iowa will 
ventually produce a considerable pro- 
portion of the alfalfa seed that it uses. 
80, this variety or strain should be 
fiven consideration since it is claimed 
or it that not only is it as hardy as 
timm, but it sets seeds much more 
ofusely under conditions such as we 
lave in the corn belt. It is to be re- 
fretted that as yet this seed is not 
hore generally available to corn belt 
Ifalfa growers. 

I was also impressed by the value 
hat these plots should be to the farm- 
8 of the surrounding territory. It 
ould be fine if a large number of 
est ple*s of alfalfa varieties could be 
ocated in all parts of the state, so 
hat the farmers could readily see the 
Wantages and disadvantages of the 
ifferent varieties and strains. These 
articular plots that I visited at Ot- 
mwa have not yet been seeded long 
Rough to give a test as to the winter 
hardiness, 



























In view of the fact that on many 
wa farms soft corn is almost inev- 
ble, the practice that I discovered 
ad been followed by men in eastern 
Wa in dividing their crops at filling” 
“he might be worth consideration by 
er farmers. I visited three men 
10 filled their cribs with elevators 
10 followed a practice of putting in 
temporary partition in the middle of 
h eight foot crib, This partition 
md be of old or odd length lumber 
“{ need not be very strong or sub- 
ntial “Uprights every four feet are 
© €nough, two of the men told me. 
4¢ horizontal boards could be spaced 











The Roof Over Your Head 


CLOCARIEN ICN 
Features of Fisher Roof 
Construction 
1. The roof of every Fisher body is 
practically a separate assembly, resting 


as securely upon the body’s pillars as 
does the roof of a home upon its frame- 


work. 


2. Slats and bows form the sturdy struc- 
ture of a Fisher roof deck. The bows are 
twelve inches apart; the slats three 


inches apart. 


3. The bows used in a Fisher roof are 
cut to shape, not steam bent. They re- 
tain their shape permanently. 


4. A layer of sound-absorbing cotton 
batting laid on the Fisher roof frame- 
work between two sheets of cotton cloth, 


reduces drumming noises. 


5. All Fisher roofs are covered with 
extra durable weather-proof fabric — 
specially constructed to stand up under 


all conditions of weather. 


FISHER 


MOTORS 


GENERAL 


Important information 
for every closed car buyer 


Everyone realizes the importance of roof construction 
in the building of a home;—roof construction of a 
closed car is equally important, because the roof of 
the closed car is not only subjected to the elements 
but to severe strains and stresses as well. That is 


why in a Body by Fisher the roof is always so 


strongly, staunchly built. ... The structure and the 
strength of the roof, as of the entire Fisher body, adds 
greatly to the safety of travel in all cars equipped 
with Body by Fisher. The Fisher roof is also far 


more durable . . . In selecting your next car, examine 


the roof. Ask questions about it. Find out whether 
it has the Fisher advantages of roof structure de- 


tailed herewith — advantages which mean greater 





strength, greater durability, and greater safety. 


OLDSMOBILE 





from three fo five inches apart since 
it does not matter whether an oc- 
casional ear falls through. When husk- 
ing begins the outside half of the cribs 
are filled first. When corn is only four 
foot wide in a crib it dries out com- 
paratively rapidly. By the time the 
inside halves are filled the corn re- 
maining in the field should be some- 
what drier, and the corn already 
stored should have dried out a good 
deal. 





I have never been able to get very 
enthusiastic about planting soy beans 
with corn. In western Iowa in fields 
where the corn made a good growth 
and was a good stand I had always 
doubted whether the soy beans would 
produce enough additional feed over 
corn alone to justi*’y the additional 
cost. Conversation with leading farm- 
ers in several eastern and southeast- 
ern counties have lead me to wonder 
whether soy beans are more satis- 
factory in that part of the state. 

I saw fields of corn that were un- 
usually good for this year in Musca- 
tine, Louisa, Henry, Jefferson and 
Wapello counties; these had soy beans 
in them that were making splendid 
growth. The farmer operators told 
me that it was not at all unusual for 
the best corn on their farm, even 


| soy beans. 





when it yielded 70 to 80 bushels per 
acre, to produce an abundant crop of 
George Steen of Musca- 
tine county estimated that he had got 


four or five bushels of soy beans in - 


fields that yielded more than 75 bush- 
els of corn. I am rather sure that no 
such yield of soy beans along with 
that yield of corn would occur in Shel- 
by or Pottawattamie county. It may 
be possible that soy beans are better 
adapted to eastern Iowa than to the 
western part of the state. 





I made my first visit to Lee county, 
Iowa, during the last week in July. 
Of course I was struck by the back- 
wardness of the crops due to the ab- 
normally wet spring. Several told me 
the season was the worst that they 
had had in 24 years, others said 12 
or 14 years. However, it was not the 
crop condition that made the most im- 
pression on my mind of the things I 
saw in this county. What impressed 
me most was the extremely high per- 
centage of farm houses that were built 
of brick. I believe between St. Paul 
and Denmark that more than one-third 
of the farm houses were of brick con- 
struction. I inquired as to the time of 
building of most of these brick houses. 
Two people told me that most of them 
were built during the civil war and 


1 
shortly afterwards. 





The third man 
told me that brick construction on the 


| farms of the more well-to-do con- 


tinued until late in the seventies. This 
is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
settled county in Iowa, and I presume 
the other parts of Iowa that were old 
established communities sixty years 
ago also have a much higher percent- 
age of brick buildings than the newer 
parts of this state. 





I have found a considerable interest 
in rock phosphate in several eastern 
and southeastern counties. Four dif- 
ferent men have recently told me in 
this part of Iowa that they were think- 
ing seriously of using rock phosphate 
in their cow barns. All of them keep- 
ing dairy herds. I am struck with the 
advantage that this method of apply- 
ing rock phosphate will have over that 
of direct application to the fields. 
Most dairymen in eastern Iowa haul 
their manure direct from the cow barn 
to the fields. It would be easy to scat- 
ter a bag of the rock phosphate in 
the gutters each day or when ever the 
barn is cleaned. Personally I am in- 
clined to believe that better success 
will be achieved when rock phosphate 
is thoroughly mixed with manure be- 
fore applying to the soil. 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOME 
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Which Roofing Will You Have? 


Years ago the choice of roofing ma- 
terial was a simple matter, as there 
was thatch for the very cheap, wood 
shingles for the moderate priced, and 
slate for the higher priced; and for 
the average home it was only a ques- 
tion as to the best type of wood shin- 
gle and how best to lay them. Now 
we have a large number of roofing 
materials available, and it often be- 
comes quite a problem to select the 
roof which will give the longest and 
best service, the utmost satisfaction in 
appearance and lack of trouble, and 
the cheapest yearly cost. 

Wooden shingles have been the 
standard roof covering so long and 
they make about the cheapest roof in 
first cost. If of good material and 
well put on they make a very satis- 
factory roof. I think most people are 
likely to over-estimate the serviceable 
life of a wooden shingle roof, due 
largely to the extremely good record 
made by some of the old cedar roofs 
put on a generation or so ago, many 
of which gave good service for twenty- 
five to thirty years. Even the best of 
untreated cedar shingles today can not 
be depended on for more than half 
this life. My present dwelling was 
built in 1911 and roofed with good ce- 
dar shingles, and in 1919 was leaking 
badly and had to be patched. My 
neighbor’s house directly across the 
street was built in 1912 and already 
has been patched to stop leaks. The 
neighbor next to him is a lumber 
dealer and made a careful selection of 
the best cedar shingles he could pick 
out of stock for his home built about 
1912, but this roof had to be replaced 
in 1925. My judgment is that roofs 
put on now of the best untreated cedar 
shingles can be depended on for eleven 
to twelve years’ life without serious 
leakage, while second grade shingles 
will last from eight to nine years. 

If wooden shingles are used they 
should be creosoted or dipped before 
being applied and al! wide shingles 
should be split before being laid. If 
this is done the life of the roof can 
easily be doubled. The extra mate- 
rial and labor will of course add con- 
siderably to the cost of the roof, but 
the cost per year, which is the im- 
portant thing, will be Special 
coated nails should be used in laying 
the shingles. 

One serious objection to wooden 
shingles is the matter of fire risk, 
which becomes greater as the shingles 
become older and more weathered. A 
study of fire losses indicates that roof 
fires are one of the most frequent 
types and that even where the fire is 
discovered in time to be put the 
damage to plastering and furnishings 
is quite serious. So serious this 
danger of roof fires become that sev- 
eral insurance fifms charge a consid- 
erably higher rate for wooden shingle 
roofs and many cities will not allow 
them to be put on any building within 
certain limits. Dipping the shingles 
and treating with a fire resistant paint 
lessens this danger somewhat, but 
adds considerably to the cost of the 
roof. Since fire-resistant materials 
are now available practically as cheap 
and just as pleasing as wooden shin- 
gles, many building experts feel that 
wooden shingles should not be used on 
farm dwellings any more than on city 
homes. 

One of the newer developments in 
roofing materials is the asphalt sat- 
urated and slate-coated felt, commonly 
spoken of as surfaced asphalt roofing. 
This comes in roll form, and also cut 
into one, two and four width shingles. 
The roll form is much used on out- 
buildings but because of its appear- 
ance is seldom considered for resi- 
dence use. The asphalt shingles, how- 
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MORE FARM HOUSE PLANS 


Basement and first floor plans of ‘‘A Subscriber's” 
in plan at left shows location of light plant, and laundry is large 


The small circle 
and convenient. 


new home. 


A clothes chute from upstairs hall and kitchen has outlet in laundry near the stairs, 


There are 


ever, makes an excellent looking roof, 
with considerable choice among sev- 
eral solid colors or by mixing the col- 
ors a variegated effect can be ob- 
tained. Asphalt shingles can also be 
obtained to give different textured ef- 
fects, such as thatch and so on. 
What about the probable life of an 
asphalt shingle roof? The material is 
so new and so many improvements 
have been made in the material and in 
the coating that it is difficult to make 
any definite statement. Some of the 
early shingles were rather light and 
poorly saturated and the _ protective 
coating poorly put on, so that the shin- 
gies curled and the slate scaled off, 
sometimes within two or three years. 
On the other hand, | know of several 
asphalt shingle roofs which have been 
on from ten to twelve years and still 
are in excellent condition. The roof 
on my own home, put on in the spring 
of 1922, is still apparently almost as 
good as the day it was laid, not a shin- 
gle has showed a tendency to curl or 
lift, and the smaJl amount of loose 
slate which has washed off does not 
leave any places where the ccating is 
getting thin. Apparentiy it should 
give many years more service before 
it begins to leak or become objec- 
tionable in appearance, and when that 
time does come I can recoat it and 
still have a reasonably good looking 
roof several years longer. My judg- 
ment is that a high grade heavy weight 
surfaced asphalt shingle roof can be 
depended on for at least fifteen years 
and probably twenty years life, while 
the good medium weight one should 
give at least twelve years’ service. 
Another good thing in favor of the 


a great many built-in features, as plans show. 
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Second floor plan of ‘A Subscriber's” 
house showing three commodious bed- 
rooms and a storeroom opening onto main 
hall. There is built-in drawer space next 
to the closets in each bedroom. 


surfaced asphalt shingle is its resist- 
ance to sparks and flying embers. 
While not. entirely fireproof, it is 
clearly recognized by insurance au- 
thorities as extremely fire resistant, 
so much so that a blazing shingle 
could fall on such a roof and be con- 
sumed without setting fire to the roof. 

Still another recent development in 
roofing is the asbestos cement shin- 
gle. This is a mixture of asbestos fi- 
bers and Portland cement thoroly 
mixed, moulded into thin shingle form 
under heavy pressure and then al- 
lowed to harden thoroly. These are 
somewhat heavier and more expensive 
than either wooden or asphalt shin- 
gles, but are tough and not easily bro- 
ken, and apparently fireproof, and in 
the newer types permit very pleasing 
color effects. They seem to have all 














wood sheathing. 





This shows the new type of insulating boards which repiace the old 
The insulating board used as sheathing comes in sheets 
four feet wide and eight feet long,one sheet spanning three studdings as 
they are set sixteen inches on centers. 
brick veneer, this insulating board will also be used on the inside of the 
roof rafters and will not only make a neat wall surface in the attic but 
will add greatly to the economy of heating the house. 


On this house which will be of 








the good points of other shingles, a, 
no drawbacks other than their gop 
what higher first cost; and I am yg 
sure that with their much longer jy 
they will not show a smaller yegy 
cost than either of the other materials! 
We will have more to say about rog, 
ing costs in a later article. 

Many other materials are also ugg 
for roofs. Slate is still used ay 
makes a long-lived roof, but is some. 
what expensive and sometimes give, 
trouble from breakage. Clay and @ 
ment tiles are also being more anj 
more used on masonry and semi-pe. 
manent buildings where stability agg 
long life are of more importance than 
immediate cost. Usually, howeye 
they can not be used on ordinay 
homes without special — supportiag 
framework to hold their much greaty 
weight. 

Galvanized sheet metal is also yey 
much used as roofing for farm buiig 
ings, the sheet type being quite satis 
factory for barns and outbuildings, 9. 
tho likely to be hot in summer agi 
cold in winter unless some insulatigy 
is used under it. It also has the ad. 
vantage of adding to the lightning pro. 
tection when properly grounded ang 
has a high degree of fire protection, 
Because of its appearance, few own 
ers care to use the sheet metal a 
their homes. Just recently new type 
of galvanized or enameled metal ship- 
gles have come into use, which mak 
a@ very attractive roof for a farm home 
and we may expect to see these widely 
used as their merits become better 
known and their wider use __ brings 
down the cost of production and dis 
tribution.—I. W. Dickerson. 





More Farm House Plans 


Here is a letter about a brand new 
farm house that was planned to meet 
the particular need of a farm family 
in western Iowa. They ask to have 
their name withheld but have sent 
along tloor plans of the entire house m 
addition to the brief letter of descrip 
tion. These people have done a par 
ticularly fine job of setting up a com 
foriable and convenient home and 
readers of the page will doubtless be 
interested in studying their plans a 
shown on this page. 

“To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“Am sending you the plans of ov 
new farm home in hopes that it wil 
help some of the farmer folks in plat 
ning their home. You will notice that 
the men folks may come in the sil 
room, remove their coats, leave over 
shoes in the bench, wash, and go dé 
rectly to the dining room, or come if 
basement door and leave clothes 
there in wet weather to dry in furnace 
room in winter, and can either go lt 
the basement or outdoors thru tle 
other kitchen door. Under the windo¥ 
seat is a place for toys and table 
leaves. The telephone is handy from 
kitchen and dining room, also whe! 
men must be called from outdoors: 
would also be a fine office room if4 
desk was placed there. The house i 
a bungalow roof, 28x30 feet, the clos 
ets are built where the roof slant 
and the windows are dormers on two 
sides. 

“A SUBSCRIBER.” 





Removing Cemented Linoleum 


Usually if a thin flat tool like a pit 
ty knife or a cake turner is work 
along the floor, the cemented seal 
can be loosened without tearing tlt 
linoleum or marring the floor. If 20% 
the cement can be softened by work 
ing some denatured alcohol under th 
edges. A long spouted oil can makes 
a good thing for doing this. Afte 
this has been on a few minutes, tl 
putty knife will loosen the linoleum: 
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OU can trust your tractor to the 
care of Polarine. For Polarine is 
a faithful friend— never varies 
from one year’s end to another. 
Whenever — wherever you buy it you 
know what you’re getting. Polarine 
never disappoints you. It’s one of the 
few sure things. 


A lubricating oil has a big responsti- 
bility. Maybe you’ve never thought of 
it that way before, but consider for a 
minute the work it must do. 


Every moving part of the engine of 
your Fordson must be covered by a 
film of oil and kept covered. If the inside 
of the engine is not protected in this 
way, trouble starts. Heat and grinding 
grit are two destroyers that are always 
ready to eat away unprotected parts. 


It’s up to Polarine—Special Heavy—to 
protect the engine of your Fordson by 


(Special Heavy) | 


Is the Fordson’s 
Faithful Friend 







































spreading its tough film over every 
vital part. 


Thousands of Fordsons throughout 
the ten states of the Middle West are 
puliing away faithfully, doing all kinds 
of work and doing it well because they 
are perfectly lubricated—with Polarine 
—Special Heavy. 


Polarine—Special Heavy—is the right 
oil for your Fordson. Polarine—Special 
Heavy—was made for it. The lubricat- 
ing engineers of the Standard Oil 
—— (Indiana) made a special 
study of the Fordson tractor and its 
requirements in order to develop a lu- 
bricating oil that would be exactly right. 


There are other grades of Polarine for 
other makes of tractors. If you want 
to get maximum work out of your 
tractor —at a minimum cost—use 
Polarine—of the correct grade. 


Standard Oil Company, 2.000 1Etinots 


(Indiana) 
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THE NORTH IOWA FAIR 


Dairy and Club Exhibits Rank High at Mason City 


HE outstanding quality of the 

dairy cattle show as well as its 
size, and the uniformly high grade 
livestock exhibited were the two strik- 
ing features of the twenty-first North 
lowa Fair which was held at Mason 
City, August 12 to 19. 

The fair was not a record breaker 
either in the numbers of livestock on 
exhibit or the people paying admission. 
The livestock show was a real quality 
affair, however, there being no “tag- 
end” or poor grade stuff on display. 
Threshing and the uncertainfy of the 
weather rather than lack of interest 
cut down the attendance. 

The North lowa Fair has a good club 
work show. This is one of the big 
features, attracting the largest inter- 
est, among farm folks, of any feature 
of the fair. Livestock club work was 
well represented. There was a small 
but good class of eighteen baby beeves., 

The Poland Pig Club had thirty- 
eight head shown. They were of as 
high grade as the general Poland Chi- 
na classes. The Holstein Dairy Calf 
Club of sixteen head was unusually 
high quality. 


of the real attractions of the fair. 
Good Dairy Cattle Exhibit 


The growth in the dairy cattle show 
and the interest that it attracts re- 
flects the increased part that dairying 
has on the farms of north central 
Iowa. Those in close touch with the 
Mason City fair during the last ten 
years say that the greatest improve- 
ment in the livestock shown has been 
in the Holsteins and Guernseys exhib- 
ited. During the same time the farm- 
ers in the surrounding trade territory 
have been organizing dairy calf clubs, 
cow test associations, co-operative 
creameries, and building dairy barns 
and silos. 

There were nine exhibits of Guern- 
seys and eight of Holsteins. Sixty 
Guernseys and sixty-seven Holsteins 
passed thru the show ring. Paul Stew- 
art, of Maynard, furnished both grand 
champions of the Holstein show, as 
well as firsts among all the groups. 
Chief competition was furnished by 
Wm. R. Gillette & Sons, of Fostoria, 
Iowa, and Dr. H. P. Fisher, of Shako- 
pee, Minn’ Both grand champions 
among the Guernseys came from the 
Jefferson County (Wisconsin) Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

Two Iowa herds—R. R. Clampitt’s 
and J. Russell Currier’s—made up the 
Milking Shorthorn show. Honors were 
about equally divided. Clampitt fur- 
nished the grand champion bull, Cur- 
rier the grand champion cow. 

The Herefords, with forty-six head, 
had the largest beef cattle exhibit. 
Wm. McArthur, of Mason City, had 
grand champion bull, and Keyser & 
Kinzer, of Whitten, had the grand 
champion cow. 

Two small herds made up the An- 
gus show. John Lingren, of Paton, 
furnished both grand champions. 

The hog show was not as large as in 
several recent years. Exhibitors 
blamed the less favorable conditions 
surrounding pork production as one 
cause of the decrease in numbers. Sev- 
eral hog breeders were kept from ex- 
hibiting by disease and unthriftiness, 
it was reported. The exhibits in all 
the breeds were good, particularly 
among the Poland Chinas, Hampshires 
and Chester Whites. Strong classes, 
especially among the spring pigs, were 
found in all breeds. The type of hogs 
being developed among the breeders 
exhibiting at the North Iowa Fair is 
excellent. Among all breeds, length 
and depth of body is receiving de- 
served attention. The race-horse type 
was not among those present with any 
of the breeds. 

The Poland Chinas, with eighty- 
three head from eleven herds had the 
largest exhibit. G, L, Emmert, of Ma- 





| G. Ames, 
Teams of club boys from | 
twenty counties competed in the live- | 
stock judging and this feature was one | 





son City, had the grand champion 
boar and Herman Backhaus, of Manly, 
furnished the grand champion sow. 

The Hampshire breeders put on a 
particularly strong show among the 
classes of spring pigs. In all seventy 
head of Hampshires were exhibited. 
Emil J. Lettow, of Alden, furnished 
the grand champion boar. 

The increasing 
Chester Whites in north central Iowa 
was reflected in the well balanced 
group of quality hogs exhibited. Fif- 
ty-six hogs of this breed were shown. 
Andrew L. Bidne & Son, of Lake Mills, 
won both grand champion awards. 


popularity of the | 





With forty-one and thirty-nine head 
shown, the Duroc Jersey and Spotted | 


Poland exhibits were lacking some- 
what in size. The hogs shown were of 
excellent type. B. C. Marts & Son, of 
Hampton, had the grand champion Du- 
roc boar. John Lindgren, of Paton, 
had the grand champion Spotted Po- 
land boar. 

The horse show was all Percheron. 
Thirty-two head were shown. Charles 
of Mason City, furnished 
both champions. 

The poultry show was a credit to 
the fair, the exhibitors and the terri- 


| 
| 
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any herd in which enteritis is known 
to exist or in which there is such a 
suspicion aroused by the unthrifty 
condition of some of its members, 
should not be given simultaneous 
treatment for cholera until there is 
good evidence of its having straight- 
ened up. 

The remedies suggested for the 
treatment of necrotic enteritis are va- 
ried. Veterinarians who have had 
extensive experience with the disease 
are free to admit that there is no cer- 
tain cure or preventive. They make 
use of the drugs that are recognized 
as being an aid to the correction of 
bowel disorders and where such are 
used in early stages of the disease 
have fair success. Strong claims for 
“cures” for the disease are made by 
many traveling salesmen of livestock 
remedies. Such claims do not merit 
the consideration often given them by 
swine owners and before any one pays 
a long price for a sure cure he should 
take time to consider the matter care- 
fully. t seems reasonable to assume 
that if a cure were known it would be 
in the hands of those engaged in the 
practice of veterinary medicine as well 
as those manufacturing stock reme- 
dies. 

As swine raising becomes more con- 
centrated with the use of the same 
ground year after year there is bound 
to be an increase in this “filth” dis- 








“cow” and for the learner. 


real animal. 


ONE WAY TO LEARN TO MILK 

Here is a painless method of learning how to milk, painless for the - 
The bag is filled with water and is so con- 
structed that if the learner shuts his eyes, he will think he is milking a 
This picture was taken on the government training farm in 
Great Britain, a farm designed to train men to become farmers in Canada. 
Our objection to the layout would be that these “cows” seem to us to be 
extremely long-legged. Our guess is that when the boys get to milking 
real cows they will have to bend their backs a little more. 











tory from which Mason City draws its 
exhibits. A well-rounded show of good 
birds was shown. 

Farmers of this territory are thoroly 
interested in multiple hitches, if the 
interest shown in the demonstrations 
and the earnestness of the arguments 
arising about its merits are a good 
measure. 

The exhibit of the American Beet 
Sugar Company, of Mason City, show- 
ing by actual exhibits the rotations fol- 
lowed on farms growing sugar beets 
regularly was instructive and inter- 
esting. 





Fighting Off Swine Diseases 
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(Continued from page 3) 
for cholera. Probably the former is 
indicated more strongly than the lat- 
ter. It thus becomes quite a problem 
to decide just what hogs are fit for 
simultaneous treatment. Some herds 
will be in apparent pink of condition 
and yet be harboring the germ of en- 
teritis, thereby representing a hazard. 
Such, however, is not usually the case. 
If necrotic enteritis infection is pres- 
ent it will usually be indicated by a 
few individuals in the herd appearing 
thia and unthrifty, Certain it is that 





ease and the sooner this is realized 
the better. Only when it becomes so 
realized and frequent changes of lots 
are made accordingly is there any 
hope of curtailing the occurrence of 
the disease or of completely eradicat- 
ing it. Those interested in a descrip- 
tion of clean ground methods of swine 
raising should write the extension De- 
partment at Ames, Iowa, for Extension 
Bulletin No. 133, “Raising Healthy 
Hogs.” 

The widespread occurrence of hog 
cholera last year should be a warning 
to swine raisers to immunize their 
herds early against cholera. In our 
opinion earlier vaccination of pigs 
against cholera merits a trial in the 
field. The work done by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the De- 
partment of Veterinary Investigation 
at Ames, the New York Veterinary 
College and others in vaccination of 
suckling pigs gives sufficient promise 
to warrant its trial in the herds on 
the farms. If, as shown by these dif- 
ferent experiment stations, a perma- 
nent immunity can be conferred by 
simultaneous treatment of pigs three 
to six weeks old, there will be consid- 
erable monetary incentive to practice 
the treatment. If it can be success- 
fully done it will, in our opinion, re- 





duce the losses from necrotic enter 
following vaccination of older sho, 
because the younger pigs have not 
been subjected to the infection of » 
teritis as have the older. 





Scholarships for lowa Farm Bpy 


Scholarships amounting to one hy 
dred dollars in cash are being offer, 
to a farm boy in almost every coun 
in Iowa, in order to help him to gpep: 
training in agriculture at the Jp 
State college at Ames. This SCholard 
ship will be payable in install meni! 
beginning with the opening of the 
school year, September 26. The State 
board of education is helping in this 
by remitting fees at the college to th 
amount of sixty dollars. 

The scholarship award will be mag 
upon the basis of character, scholg. 
ship, interest in agriculture, and finan. 
cial need. Particular consideratig, 
will be given to the young man who 
has had to drop out of high school g 
who has been unable to attend high 
school in order to help out at home. 

A committee of five in each county 
of which the county superintendent jg 
chairman, will make the selection of, 
boy entitled to a scholarship. Applic. 
tion blanks are being distributed thy 
the offices of the county superinten¢ 
ent and the county agent. This blank 
must be filled out and turned in t 
one of these county officers on or be 
fore August 31. 

These scholarships are made availa. 
ble thru contributions of a number of 
Iowa business concerns, of which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is one. Farm boys who 
want to go to Ames and who want to 
try for the scholarship should get ip 
touch with the county agent. 





Electric Current Lightens Plow 
Draft 


Experiments have shown that a plow 
cuts thru slightly moist soil with less 
draft than if the ground is very dy 
or very wet, the moisture apparently 
acting as a lubricant to cause the soil 
to slide over the plow moldboard more 
easily. An apparatus has been devised 
at the famous Rothamsted experiment 
station in England which moistens the 
soil to the proper consistency as the 
plow moves thru the soil and thus se 
cures a lowered plow draft. 

A small electric generator is at 
tached to the plow, the rolling coulter 
is made a positive pole, and the steel 
moldboard the negative pole which re 
ceives the film of moisture condensed 
by the passage of the electric current. 
Such a process is simple and the small 
generator does not greatly increase 
the weight of the plow. While figures 
afte not available as to the actual sav 
ing in draft, it gives promise of being 
of practica! importance. 

It is also proposed to extend this 
principle to the old English system of 
mole drainage for compact and poorly 
drained soils. The shell-shaped borer 
or mole is dragged thru the soil ata 
depth of eighteen to thirty inches, 
pushing the soil away from a circulat 
drainage tube. This method of mak 
ing an underground drain is cheaper 
than digging a ditch and laying a tile, 
and the moles or drainage ducts are 
said to remain open from ten to twelve 
years. The mole opener is to be made 
the negative pole and will accumulate 
the friction-reducing film of moisture. 








roadsters. 

Prices far below regular. These bodies must be 

removed from warehouse as soon as possible, 

and this ts the reason for slashing prices in half. 

38x60 inch body, 4.95; 36x60 inch, $5.40: 40x60 
inch, $5.95. Special 42x60 for 1926 

95. Circulars on t. Send cash wid 


Sie: every body guaranteed satisfactory of 
money refunded. l order at once to 
nearest office. 


HOOF MANUFACTURING CO. 
4053 22d Ave. So. _ 75 Baltimore Bids. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. 
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i SAILING THROUGH THE AIR 
= in this 
Se to the : 
be made The successful ane oe ge At By John P. Wallace field, and with a downward swoop like 
schol. ame 2c esnageipeiralie “iy ie bee ein the course of an eagle after prey we 
nd finan © isaac a ual Gaeintie triplane, Standolind, visited Des sired temperature even in the coldest penis tien anand. : i watched 
ideratiggim (107 @ DE ne po ht came that of Cham. Moines. and I was one of those fortu- weather. The passengers can move pes — aed by ee » one when “> 
nan why Lindberé " fons boy. and Levine to nate enough to be invited to take a around and walk back and forth from 7 7 ty _ around . a Rp 
school gm beTlin. an a lis te eC: one end of the cabin to the other dur- pe gentlo a motion thet we hardly em 
ond hig hmm GeTmany: eel yin rl aa This plane is forty-nine feet in ing the flight. the bump. It seemed no more trouble 
home fay et Byrd ane iis companions trom “ew length, its wing span is seventy-one Each of the engines develops 200 [°F the pilots to o»erate the ship, prob- 
1 county ME York to Fae. The ee « these feet, its height thirteen feet, the area horsepower, and all are operated from IY not as much as for the ordinary 
ndent j flights are or - eee of its two wings 740 square feet, and the control cabin of the plane inde- driver to operate an automobile. It 
tion ot, Many of them will see Charles “ind- it has a wheel tread of fifteen feet. In pendent of each other or in unison as 8 4 wonderful ride, and I hope some 
Applica bergh, = ee ” Des Motnes ay his spite of its enormous size, it weighs the operator desires. The landing of you boys and girls may have the 
ited thra airship, “The Spirit of St. Louis, fait only 5,200 pounds empty, hardly more’ gear on the plane consists of two same experience that I had. , know 
>rintend. week, and also Chamberlin, bias will than a big seven-passenger sedan au- wheels with a tread of fifteen feet you would get =: real thrill out of it. 
1is blankie likewise be in Des Moines during the tomonile, being made of duralumin, a equipped with forty by ten inch tires, Perhaps many of you may have seen 
ed in ty state fair. Pee copper-aluminum alloy, said to be as which not only carry the weight with the Standolind - ms trip from Des 
oN or be Not the least valuable contribution strong as structural steel and only’ ease, but likewise roll easily over the Moines to Chicago. You could scarce- 
of these men in their flights across the weighing one-third as much. Its ordi- ground. Each wheel is equipped with ly mistake the plane, as there are few 
e availa. ge Atlantic was the good will that they a+, carrying capacity is ten people, hydraulic brakes, likewise operated of its type flying over the country. It 
imber of have built up for our —_—— They which includes two pilots. Its speed from the control cabin, so that the would be . erm thing to have a cross- 
ich Wal gm have demonstrated that sailing thru is 110 miles an hour, and it can carry plane can be slowed up on landing, or COU2tY flight in such a plane as the 
oys whogm the air for long distances is not @  curticient gasoline, 230 gallons, to keep by operating one brake at a time can Standolind, and I hope some day to 
Want to dream ke * reality, and the whole it five hours in the air. It has three be made to turn in a very small circle. have that pleasure. = 
d get ing World has profited by their experi- 1: ,1wind engines, the same kind that The rubber springs and the oil-filled Since the days when Wrights and 
a , , ; were used by Lindbergh, Chamberlin hydraulic cylinder which absorbs the Curtis first experimented with the air- 
[have taken two rides in airplanes, and Byrd in their successful Atlantic shock make the landing hardly notice- plane great progress has been made. 
and J thought perhaps you boys and Unquestionably greater progress will 
§ Plow zirls, as well as some of the older be made in the future. Who knows? 
folks, would be interested in the story. Perhaps some of our farm boys may be 
My first ride was several years ago doing real things in aviation in the 
it a plow ina navy two-seated plane over the years to come. 
vith less city of Washington. This plane had a 
fery dry @ speed of over one hundred miles an 
parently @ hour and there was plenty of thrill, as A Boy’s Historical Story 
the soil M it was my first experience in an air- 
rd more plane. I climbed into the seat be- Here is a story of medieval England 
devised tween the wings, the pilot, a navy offi- that most boys—and girls, too—ought 
anal cer, guiding the ship from the rear to like. It is “The Honor of Dun- 
tens the M@ seat. We rolled swiftly over the ” +1 24 08 
r as the ground, and so quickly did we leave it mane" (Maceniion, $1.78 - The author 
thus se MH and take to the air that it was aittieal is Hawthorne Daniel, whose “Gauntlet 
to know just when. Up—up—we of Dunmore” was reviewed here some 
is a @ sailed until we were approximately months ago. 
; Coulter HF 2500 feet above the ground. The pi- Like the first book, this is a story of 
he steel lot banked the plane, turned to the England in the days when each little 
Thich re right and we were above the Potomac feudal lord ruled the country around 
ndensed river, watching its winding path to like a king, and when two neighboring 
current. the city of Washington. barons might carry on a baronial war 
he small We could see the obelisk top of the while the rest of the country was at 
increase # Washington monument, Lincoln’s me- peace. The time is the period of Henry 
figures @ morial a short distance beyond, vari- he big monoplane lands at the Des Moines air field. This is the ship in which VI, and the hero of this book is a son 
ual sav- ous departmental buildings in Wash- Mr. Wailace took his latest trip. of the hero of the earlier book. 
of being MH ington, and the capitol. The streets The story has the supreme merit of 
looked like a network. It was a very flights. One engine is at the head of able, altho it is made at a considerably ® boy’s book, that it gets under way 
nd this beautiful sight, as the month of April the plane, and the other two suspend- faster speed than most automobiles Tapidly at the start. The tale opens 
stem of isa beautiful month for vegetation in ed under the wings. Each engine has can travel. with the siege of Southwark castle. 
1 poorly i our nation’s capital. We got a real two magnetos and a double set of There were ten people in all in the Crossbow bolts are flying thru the air; 
d bore “kick” out of the ride when the plane spark plulgs, and the ship can be op- plane on the ride which I took. We flaming arrows, burning pitch, cata- 
oil at 3% was in full speed and it was banked to erated by any two of the engines, so could hardly notice when we left the pults, arblasts and the rest of the 
inches make the turn. The throb of the en- that if one should happen to go wrong, ground, so gentle was the motion. We equipment of medieval warfare are in 4 
circulat @ gine, the whistle of the air, gave the the others can carry the ship to a suc- were son sailing over the city of Des active use. The barony of Southwark, 
of mak @ impression of real speed, and we were cessful landing. Moines. The capitol building looked long at peace, had been attacked sud- 
cheapet @ perhaps flying at a speed of nearly The Standolind has a cabin, seven about a tenth of its size. The men denly by an old enemy, who had rav- 
g a tile @ one hundred miles per hour. feet high, fifteen feet long, four and a who were working on the domes put- aged the countryside and shut up the 
icts are The ride was over in all too short a half feet wide, and the interior is di- ting on new gold leaf looked like pyg- Small garrison within the walls of the 
» twelve Hf time and the swoop down to the land- vided into three separate compart- mies. I always had the idea that Des castle. A few miles away, the rest 
e made ing field was another of the thrills of ments, the forward of which is the Moines was a pretty large city, but of England was at peace. The baron 
amulate @ the trip. A bump or two and we were control cabin, in the front of the plane, from the air its fifty-four square miles of Southwark had friends who would 
oisturé @ sliding across the ground to the start- entered from the main cabin thru a looked exceedingly small. The Des come to his aid, if they knew of his 
= § tg point. I was not at all nervous on door. Right behind the pilot seat is Moines river looked like a brook, the Plight, but in these days of bad roads 
____— & ‘hat trip as I knew that I was in the the observation cabin, and both these big trees in the parks like hazelbrush, and little travel, it might be weeks 
OK hands of a capable pilot, that he had cabins and the main cabin are the fields of corn and grain in the dis- before the rumors of war reached 
» Biggest 4 plane that was inspected before ev- equipped with windows. It is not dif- tance like garden patches. The view them. By that time the castle would 
Bargais ery flight, and that, barring unfore- ficult to carry on a conversation in the was extremely beautMul as the Stand- have fallen. 
or seen danger, there was no more risk in main cabin, as it is very much like olind has only single wings and there How is that for a starter? Edward, 
ie S| ‘aking the ride, or perhaps not as talking in a sedan automobile, the was nothing to obstruct the vision. the son of the baron, thinks that he 
» much, as an automobile ride around walls of the cabins being padded with We could tell by the air indicator the can figure out a way to get news to 
mist be the city. The important thing in an sound deadeners. The cabin is fitted speed at which we were flying, and his father’s friends, and sets out to 
oaibie, | “Plane ride is to know that the plane with wicker chairs, which can be one could scarcely believe that we make the experiment. From that time 
nhal{i™ " which you are riding has been moved around to any convenient place, were moving ninety miles an hour. on the action comes quickly, including 
} models broperly inspected, is in good mechan- and the large observation windows “Sailing thru the air” amply describes plenty of battles, a tournament or two 
tory of | “al condition, and in the hands of an may be opened or closed, as desired. the sensation of the ride. The plane and the proper amount of hairbreadth 
m™ *xperienced operator. Of all this I It is not even necessary for the pilots is navigated by a compass, but as in adventure. This book or its predeces- 
co. Was very sure. or passengers to wear helmets, leather the case of a launch, you have to es- sor will make a good birthday present 
re Bldg. Last month, as many of our folks coats, or any special clothing, as the timate the force of the wind and its ef- for any boy between the ages of ten 
Probably noticed by the daily press, cabins are heated from the exhaust fect in making a landing. and sixteen. The older ones may like 












the Standard Oil Company’s all-metal 


so that they may be kept at any de- 


Soon we were back at the landing 


it just as well. I did —D. R. M. 
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Butler Four-H Girls’ Camp On 
Shell Rock River 


The first annual Four-H Club camp 
for Butler county’s club girls was 
held from August 1 to 5 in the Hunt 
Brothers’ woods along the Shell Rock 
river east of Clarksville. The first day 
forty-five girls and leaders were en- 
rolled; during camp, seventy girls and 
leaders had enrolled. Nine clubs were 
represented, only two failing to send 
representaitves. 

The mothers, too, had a share in the 
camp life, some helping prepare 
meals. Each day three clubs’ had 
charge of the preparation of meals. 
Excellent meals were thoroly enjoyed; 
everyone had plenty to eat. 

Miss Lois Anderson, a teacher in the 
Allison schools, was sponsor of all 
recreation. She taught a number of 
girls to swim and float, and also acted 
as camp nurse when the need oc- 
curred. The girls enjoyed having her 
with them very much. 

Mrs. Libbie Ressler, county club 
chairman, was active about camp. She 
helped with the daily program, the 
meals and ’most everything. 

Each morning the program for the 
day began with devotions in charge 
of the different clubs. They consist- 
ed of scripture, hymn and prayer. Fol- 
lowing this, necessary business was 
transacted with Helen Ressler, county 
president, in charge. Club songs were 
sung all times of the day by individual 
clubs or the whole group. Nearly ev- 
ery morning the girls were in swim- 
ming by 10:30. After dinner was an 
hour rest period, followed by a pro- 
gram given by the girls, and then some 
more swimming. 

There was great fun every evening. 
Mr. Mullins, county agent, always had 
some big surprise for the girls. Mon- 
day night was a big marshmallow 
roast during which club songs were 
sung. Miss Theatrict Hazzard, from 
Clarksville, with his violin was the 
a number of Spanish songs. The coun- 
ty officers initiated Miss Anderson 
and Mr. Mullins into the Butler county 
club organization as honorary mem- 
bers. 

Wednesday evening was “stunt” 
night. The stunts ranged from Indian 
life to an original poem written about 
the camp by Mrs. Austin, leader of the 
Rainbow Club. Richard Merrill, from 
Clarksville, with his violin was the 
surprise that night. The girls were 
delighted with a weiner roast and ice 
cream. 

The Busy Bees called their tent the 
“Buzz Inn,” which was the right name 
for it, especially at night. 

Big plans are being made for mak- 
ing the camp an annual affair, and an 
even larger one is ee next year. 











Folk Music of America 
Songs of Some Indian Tribes 

People who have lived understand- 
ingly among the Indians have come to 
appreciate their music. War cries no 
more represent true Indian music than 
footbali yells represent our music. 

In many tribes the Indian expressed 
his daily emotions in song, for there 
are songs not only for occasional 
events such as seed time, harvest, 
marriage and death, but for the sun- 
rise, the rainfall, the hunt. The corn 
grinding son of the Zuni woman, the 
song of the Navaho blanket weaver, 
show how melody and poetry were 
mingled with work, which thereby be- 
came a thing of rhythm and grace. 
There are quiet, restful lullaby croon- 


ings; tender and wistful wooing call 
songs. There are family songs which 
are so intimate a part of the family 
life that they were sung by no one out- 
side the family circle. 

Theodore Roosevelt says of Indian 
songs, “They cast an entirely new 
light on the depth and dignity of In- 
dian thought.” 

In listening to these songs as they 
have been transcribed, it is important 
to remember that while the Indian 
music has only a single melody, that 
melody was made and sung to the ac- 
companiment of certain sounds which 
blended into it and became as much a 
part of it as the harmonies which sur- 
round the melodies of our songs. Nat- 
alie Curtis Burlin, who transcribed the 
corn grinders’ song, sets the melody to 
an accompaniment in which she tries 
to imitate the rhythmic sound of the 
scraping stones. Just a few high tones 
repeated over and over in a steady 
rhythmic figure make a background 
such as she heard while learning the 
song from the working women. 

The ceremonial songs were often 
sung to the throb of tom-tom and rat- 
tle. The “Great Rain Dance,” tran- 
scribed from the Zuni Indians by Car- 
los Troyer, has a piano accompani- 
ment imitating these primitive instru- 
ments. In the stirring “Sunrise Call,” 
also transcribed from the Zuni by 
Troyer, the piano imitates the chime 
plates struck by the sun priest. The 
dignity of this song brings a thrill 
even to us far away from the mesa, 
where it was fervently sung amid the 
glory of a sunrise. In our boasted civ- 
ilization, what community custom is 
there that compares with this Indian 
ceremony? 

As the sun appears, the sun priest 
strikes the chime plates, chanting: 

“Rise, arise, arise.” 

From their doorways the Indians 
sing the echo, 

“Rise, arise, arise.” . 

Then the priest makes the invoca- 
tion for the day: 

“Wake ye, arise! Life is greeting 
thee— 

Mighty Sun God, give thy light to us, 

Let it guide us, let it aid us. 

See it rise! See it rise! 

How the heart glows, 

How the soul delights 

In the music of the sunlight!” 


Some composers make the imitating 
accompaniment more nearly conform 
to our music systems. This is true of 
the rippling accompaniment which 
Thurlow Lieurance gives the Indian 
melody he uses in his “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka.” He translates the 
lake sparkle into our tone language 
and fits the Indian melody to it. In 
some of the flute calls which Lieu- 
rance uses he has given the wistful 
tune alone, leaving us to imagine the 
whispering leaves, and waking bird 
sounds against which the Indian lover 
played it to woo his maiden from her 
sleep. 

Some composers try to give to us 
the beauty of the Indian music by 
translating it into our music language, 
even tho this means that it can hardly 
be longer called Indian. We speak of 
this as idealized Indian music. Cad- 
man’s “At Dawning” is one such which 
every club girl will want to know. An- 
other song all club girls like to sing, 
also by Cadman, is the “Shadow Song,” 
which is an Ojibway tune and legend. 
It was sung by the Indian brave when 
playing a sort of hide-and-seek game 
with his sweetheart. The girl on the 
bank darts thru the trees and grasses, 
racing her lover who from his canoe 
must catch sight of her face, or pags 
thru her shadow. 

Many composers take fragments of 


Indian tunes as a basis of instrumen- 
tal nunmbers of a descriptive or sug- 
gestive type. MacDowell’s “From an 
Indian Lodge,” with its throbbing 
dirge chords, suggests a wigwam trag- 
edy, or even with its heavy sorrow, 
the tragedy of the Indian race. 

A study of Indian music leads into 
a fascinating acquaintance with In- 
dian lore which may become a lifetime 
study. It is sure, too, that one who 
comes to know Indian music wiil 
waken to an appreciation of nature 
with which the Indian lived in such 
constant communion.—Fannie R. Bu- 
chanan. 

Editor’s Note: This is the first of 
a series of articles on the Folk Music 
of America, Songs of Some Indian 
Tribes, Negro Spirituals, Songs and 
Fiddle Tunes of the Cowboys, and 
Near-folk Songs of Stephen Foster, 
will appear in subsequent issues. 











Miss Arnquist’s Letter 
Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

By the time this issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer reaches you, your county will 
have chosen its champion demonstra- 
tion and judging team, its health and 
style show contestants for the big con- 
test held at the Iowa State Fair. 


All Four-H Club eyes will be on the 
big event and all Four-H Club ears 
atune to hear news of their own and 
other delegates. 

Each year there are new phases of 
the work developed and on display. 
We like to have people say, “Be sure 
to see the Four-H girls’ exhibits at the 
state fair. There is always something 
new each year.” This year as usual 
we are living up to this reputation. 

Iowa has one Indian girls’ club out 
on the Tama reservation. They are 
going to have a booth by themselves 
where they will display not only some 
of the clothing they have made this 
year in their club work but also the 
bead work, basketry and silver jew- 
elry for which the tribe is noted. We 
expect the club leader, Mrs. Mary Dav- 
enport, to be present for a few days, 
presiding at the booth. 

Each year the Home Furnishing 
Clubs have had as their special feature 
a complete bedroom furnished by some 
club girl. This year, Miss Florence 
Forbes of our staff has three rooms on 
display, one in old refinished walnut, 
one in painted furniture and one in 
makeshift furniture. Three girls are 
very busy getting the last details of 
these three rooms worked out. You 
will want detailed information con- 
cerning these rooms after the fair.. I 
feel sure that Miss Wylie will write 
this up for you later. 

And such a splendid bread club 
booth as Mrs. Lillian Swanson, our nu- 
trition specialist and five of the coun- 
ties have worked out. Emmet county 
will feature bread in the Stone Age, 
Butler in the Egyptian Age, Hardin the 
Grecian, Ringgold in the Colonial and 
Woodbury will have the Four-H Club 
Age. Doesn’t it sound interesting? 

Mildred Elder, one of our clothing 
specialists, will put on a _ clothing 
booth showing all of the different 
phases of daily club work. A life-sized 
doll will be used to give a personal 
interest note to the exhibit. 

The canning clubs will show the old- 
fashioned method of canning as com- 
pared to the Four-H Club method. 

The new club building is almost 
completed and now we can picture 
how it is actually to look when fin- 


ished and then how it will look wy 
it has all of your exhibits in it. 

Ninety-nine counties with Foy 
girls’ exhibits! That’s the goal t; 
year. Be sure your county doeg 
break the record. Polk county 
start the club ball rolling by putting 
on its demonstrations on Friday, 4, 
gust 26. The home economics juég 
ing contest will be held on Saturday 
August 27, as will the state dem 
strations, 

The health contest comes on Mop, 
day and Tuesday, the style show on 
Wednesday, the semi-finals in demo. 
strations on Thursday and the gray 
championship contest on Friday. 

The following people will be in ¢ 
club department during fair weg 
Many of them are known to you ay 
your leaders. Mrs. Edith Barker, Mig 
Florence Forbes and Mrs. Mary Mose 
will be in charge of the three demo. 
stration rooms, Miss Edna Rhoade 
and Mrs. William McPherson will hay 
charge of the dormitory. Mrs. Chas 
Culbertson, Miss Hazel Spencer, Mn 
Tom Oldham, Miss Florence Jackman, 
Miss Lillian Swanson and Miss Mj. 
dred Elder will do the judging. 

And after the fair, what next? |p 
teresting, full reports, and don't forget 
that figures should be accompanied by 
real chatty narratives. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Girls’ Club Leader, 





Wins Books’ Letter Prize 


Mabel Wetherell, of Iowa county, 
wins first prize with her letter on 
books read this summer. Her list of 
three books read and a summary of 
the one she Jiked best follows: 

1. “Phe Crisis,” by Winston 
Churchill. 

2. “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” by 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. “The Girl of the Limberlost,” by 
Gene Stratton Porter. 

“The book I liked best is ‘The Cri- 
sis,’ by Churchill. This pook presents 
a great crisis in our naticnal life with 
splendid power and with a sympathy,a 
sincerity, and a patriotism that are in- 
spiring. The several scenes in the 
book in which Abraham Lincoln fig- 
ures give a wonderful picture of that 
great man. 

“T think the reason for my choosing 
this book in particular is because it is 
based on United States history and 
this is my favorite study. 

“The author chose St. Lovis for the 
principal scene for many _reasols. 
Grant and Sherman both lived there 
before the Civil war and Abraham 
Lincoln was an unknown lawyer in the 
neighboring state of Illinois. The 
book shows remarkable contrasts it 
the lives of these great men who came 
out west and was written when feeling 
ran high. He found it necessary to 
put strong speech into the mouths of 
the characters and showed plainly that 
there was no side but Abraham Lil 
coln’s side.”—Mabel Wetherell. 





County Health Prize Winner 


Ruth Wahlert, of Cass county, has 
earned the title of county health chall- 
pion and will compete with the girls 
from other counties at the state fair. 
At their recent achievement day pre 
gram in Cass county, Ruth was s 
lected as the most nearly physically 
perfect Four-H girl by a group of phy 
sicians and the county Red Cross 
nurse. They gave her a score which 
is so nearly perfect, 99.17, that she # 
bound to show the girls from othe 
counties some real competition whe 
they are all examined at the big Dé 
Moines contest. 
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Merit Badge Work 


Scouts of Totem Pole rank may win 
as many as five merit badges. We 
review here some of the booklets pre- 
pared to help Scouts in this work. 

The poultry keeping study goes in a 


general way over the ground of rais- 
jing and handling chickens. Probably 
most of our Scouts could qualify for 
this badge without a great deal of 
trouble. In order to make a really high 
rating, Scouts ought to get the bul- 
letins on this subject that their local 
state experiment station puts out. 
There are also plenty of good farmers’ 
pulletins put out by the United States 

Department of Agriculture in this 
same field. 

Another merit badge subject that 
ought to be easy for farm boys is the 
one on gardening. Most Lone Scouts 
have probably already done the work 
required, but not all of them have kept 
the records up that are necessary. 
Here again it would be interesting to 
supplement the outline given in the 
booklet by sending for special bul- 
letins, lists of which are given in the 
merit badge pamphlet itself. 

In the dairy field, too, the Scouts 
will have a fairly easy time for a part 
of the work. Indeed, some of the 
Scouts in making out their records 
for the Wallaces’ Farmer badge have 
done work of much the same type. 
Most of them, however, will_ find 
themselves unfamiliar with the han- 
dling of the Babcock test, and ability 
to handle this is necessary in order to 
qualify. If you have no Babcock 
tester on your own farm, your local 
creamery man or the tester of the 
cow testing association will probably 
be willing to show you how to do the 
work. Small testers can be bought 
for a low price, however, and it would 
certainly be a fine thing if a number 
of Scouts who take this work would 
get hold of one of these and make it 
a practice to test every month or 
oftener the milk from each of the 
cows in the herd. The merit badge 
booklet on dairying is unusually well 
done, and will prove interesting even 
to Scouts who think they know all 
there is to know about dairying. 

It is a little harder for the Scouts 
to qualify for the merit badge in ath- 
letics, because they really need ath- 
letic field equipment and a stop watch 
in order to qualify in all of the tests. 
The booklet is a very interesting one, 
however, and any Scout who enjoys 
athletic work will like to go thru it 
and do as much of the work as he can. 
They have standards something like 
Wallaces’ Farmer standards in our 


_ field meet, except that these are based 


on weight while our standards are 
based on age and height. 

To give an idea of the requirements: 
Boys between 110 and 115 pounds are 
supposed to make 13 feet in the run- 
ning broad, 4 feet in the running high, 
13 seconds in the 100-yard dash. Most 
of the boys who compete in our field 
Meet could make these standards 
Without any trouble at all. Some of 
the illustrations are rather mislead- 
ing, but on the whole it is an excel- 
lent pamphlet, particularly in its ac- 
count of the organization and manage- 
Ment of athletic teams. 

The badge for pathfinding ought to 
be won by a good many Lone Scouts. 
The first requirement in this is to 
now every lane and bypath and short 


| “ut for a distance of at least two miles 
*round the local Scout headquarters. 


Another requirement is to know with- 
in a two mile radius the approximate 


number of horses, cattle, sheep and 
pigs owned on neighboring farms. The 
Scout must also know something 
about the history of his community. 
This is one of the most interesting 
booklets in the lot, and is a test that 
gives an especially good chance for 
country boys to make a showing. 
Remember when ordering Merit 
badge booklets to send direct to the 
New York office, 200 Fifth avenue. 
Of course if the Scout headquarters 
nearest you has these on hand, you 
can get them there and save time. 





An Aerial Ground Plug 


It is extremely convenient to stick 
in an ordinary plug to the 110-volt line, 
but if additional apparatus is connect- 
ed to the plug, a ground and an aerial 
eliminator will result. The said unit 
saves a whole lot of labor and time 
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that goes together with an outdoor 
aerial that has to be erected. 

When the unit is used together with 
a receiver, no so-called “AC” current 
hum will result, but the eliminator 
works just as well as any indoor an- 
tennae. 

Fixed condensers of the 0.04 or 0.05 
manufactured type should be used. 
These condensers should be of those 
that are used in B battery eliminator 
circuits, ones that have a break-down 
voltage of about 800. Of course, it is 
not absolutely essential to obtain such 
condensers—not if you want some 
damage done. 

One side of the electrical line is 
grounded. This side should be con- 


nected to the ground of the radio set. 
You will probably have to reverse the 
connections to obtain the proper po- 
larity. 

This kink is not original and the 
author of said wrinkle is unknown to 
us, but we find the idea very good 
and endeavor to pass it over to you 
for your approval.—“Sparks” (Edw. 
Sherman Mokray), LSC, 941 Brad- 
shaw Terrace, Orlando, Fla. 





Wanted to Be a Scout 


Scouting has meant a great deal to 
me. Ever since I knew enough to 
Know what Scouting meant, I have 
wanted to be a scout. One night about 
7 o'clock a car drove in the yard and 
out jumped a boy friend of mine. He 
had heard that I wanted to become a 
Boy Scout, so he did a “Daily Good 
Turn” and helped me out. 

He took me to town where Scout- 
masters Bliss Hall and Bob Cushman 
were organizing another troop. I hap- 
pened to be lucky enough to get into 
Troop No. 1 and, boy, the fun we had. 
We went on over-night hikes, put on 
movies and bake sales, went to the 
state fair at Des Moines, and had the 
time of our lives. But that didn’t last 
long, since both troops disbanded. I 
had read about Lone Scouting in Boys’ 
Life, read about all the fun and so I 
found a Lone Scout here, read his 
handbook one night, and joined the 
next day. 

When I read in the handbook about 
local tribes I decided to form one. 
Homer Calkins and I formed the Bob 
White tribe in September, 1926. That 
was the month in which I joined. The 
Bob White tribe plans to change to a 
Boy Scout troop on its anniversary. 

It didn’t take long to get interested 
in the degrees and boosting. I passed 
my first degree and won my LSO in 
the same month in which I joined. I 
won my Booster Button in October 
and became GC in January, 1927. 

Another chapter in the handbook 
that caught my eye was the one about 
the ALSAPS. I am now editor and 
publisher of a little paper, called 
“Iowa Scout”, for which I have applied 
for charter. 

What all this has meant to me can- 








and understand: 


morally straight.” 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; (2) To help other people at 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 
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Name of Organizer 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 
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not be told in words. I have learned 
a great deal. The woodcraft, part of 
Scouting taught me many things I 
never knew before. Contributing has 
taught me much. Editing my little 
paper has inspired me to boost Scout- 
ing later in life. Really, I'do not be- 
lieve I could live without Scouting; 
it has taught me so much and is still 
teaching me. It has shown the good 
side of life and how to enjoy myself 
alone.—Dick Roberts, GC, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 

Lone Scout Roberts really consti- 
tutes a striking illustration of the 
flexibility and adaptability of the Boy 
Scout program. First he becomes a 
member of a Boy Scout troop; then 
the troop disbands and his scouting 
interests find expression in Lone 
Scouting; then this individual Lone 
Scout goes to work and forms the 
Bob White Lone Scout tribe; the next 
step is already under way since this 
Lone Scout tribe plans to change to 
a Boy Scout troop on its anniversary. 
Lone Scouts who want further infor- 
mation about the method of trans- 
ferring from one phase of Scouting to 
another may secure this information 
from national headquarters in the ap- 
plication for transfer. 





Lone Scouts at Camp Mitigwa 


In looking over the list of the honor 
Scouts at Mitigwa for the sixth period 
I found several Lone Scouts named. 
Gordon Shambaugh was given a merit 
badge for craftwork in leather. Law- 
rence Eyres and John Cook passed the 
seventh degree tests at camp and 
Merlin Hynes successfully completed 
the third degree while at Mitigwa. On 
the honor list of campers I found Ris- 
sel Williams, Luther Hemphill and 
John Cook. On the satisfactory list 
were Merlin Hynes, Lawrence Eyres, 
Wayne Gutshall and Ralph Sham- 
baugh. The above are all well known 
Lone Scouts.—Bernie Helvick, Hardy, 
Iowa. 





Organizing a Lone Scout Tribe 


Every Lone Scout should secure 
enough members in his home commu- 
nity to form a tribe of five or more 
members. There is more fun in the 
Lone Scout program in working up 
the degree and rank ladder as a tribe 
than in “going it alone’. There is 
added incentive, too, to work and plan 
and study Lone Scouting when a little 
group of congenial boys advance in 
unison. 

National headquarters will gladly 
send Lone Scout application blanks 
and also tribe application blanks to 
any Lone Scout who wishes to organ- 
ize a tribe. Another reason for form- 
ing a tribe is that the Loe Scout can 
secure booster credit points and also 
the Lone Scout Booster button for this 
work of organization. 





News Notes From Missouri 


Morris Turner, LSS, of Independ- 
ence, Mo., is one “old timer” who is 
rooting for a “new LSA”. He is now 
one of Missouri’s most active scouts 
locally. 

“The Mule Bulletin” has again ap- 
peared in the LSA as a 6 page type- 
written shet. There is a probability 
that future issues will be printed. 

Some time ago I contemplated the 
issuing of an annual for the scouts 
of the state of Missouri. These plans 
have been given up as not even a 
contribution was in evidence as a 
Piece of support.—Justin M. Walker, 
GC, Bogard, Mo. 
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An Old Farmhouse Kitchen 


IKE many old farm houses, ours 

has a very large low-ceilinged 
kitchen in an ell of the house, so that 
there are windows on the sides of it, 
one over the sink on the west, which 
opens into a porch, and four on the 
east side with an arrangement of two 
long windows with two high casement 
windows between, and under these 
casement windows a seven-foot, nar- 
row table, pressed to the wall, upon 
which we eat breakfast. 

Acetylene gas ig our means of light- 
ing the house and since this has never 
proved cheap enough for cooking, we 
were very happy to find a beautiful 
range which uses gasoline and gives 
exactly the same kind and quality of 
flame which is furnished by city gas. 
It never smokes and is lighted with 
the minimum of bother. It is of pale- 
grey enamel, with white enamel and 
nickel trim, and keeps its perfect ap- 
pearance always. 

This stove gave us the idea of paint- 
ing the kitchen walls and woodwork, 
ceilings, cabinets and tables with the 
same shade of grey, and the floor a 
darker grey. Now, after a year, it 
still is fresh looking as when new. 

Since this was a neutral tone it 
gave us every opportunity for the use 
of bright colors in the furnishing, and 
since we are fond of blue, we had the 
inside of the open cupboard for dishes 
painted Delft blue to match the 
charming linoleum, which is in very 
small blocks of Delft and two other 
shades of lighter blue, separated by 
white lines. This is a printed lino- 
leum and is put down in an unusual 
manner. It comes twelve feet wide, 
and so it was not necessary to piece it 
to have a rug twelve feet by fifteen, 
which left a two-foot border of the 
grey paint. The linoleum was ce- 
mented to the smooth floor and was 
fastened to the floor with a brass tape 
on ali edges. In front of the doors 
to other rooms the linoleum was ex- 
tended to the door sill, the brass tape 
nailed around it on all sides. 

This linoleum is so dainty in color 
that we saw it would be just the thing 
to cover the breakfast table and an- 
other large table which we use as a 
writing table and upon which the light 
of the four windows falls. This was 
cemented to the table tops, and bound 
with the same brass ribbon at the 
edges. No table cloth could be pret- 
tier for breakfast than this top. And 
both the tabletops and the floor, both 
linoleum and border, are varnished 
every six months and so shall be pre- 
served indefinitely in the first lustre. 

At the windows, on white bone rings 
over red rods, hang curtains of printed 
gingham of Delft blue small flowers 
on a white background. 

But the thing which makes this old 
room really delightful is the four com- 
mon kitchen chairs, painted in a 
bright vermillion, and the set of red 
glass dishes in the same color with 
which the table is usually set, on 
coarse crocheted mats. This is a room 
which always says “Good morning” to 
us when we come down to cook and 
eat breakfast. Because of the cross- 
eurrents of air from the windows and 
coors and the trees lending their 
shade to the open windows, it is al- 
ways cool in summer, and warm in 
winter with the sun streaming in and 
a concealed radiator to make it rea- 
sonable to use the gasoline range the 
year through. 

The china cupboard lined with blue 
paint holds more red glass and bright 
eolored china. It stands beside the 
sink, and the sink is also within easy 
reach of the built-in kitchen cabinet. 
Another side of the room has closed 
eupboards and in one eorner is a built- 
in refrigerator. Without electricity I 


scarcely see how a kitchen could be 
more complete and serviceable and 
dainty. It makes kitchen work a pleas- 
ant game. 

And, of course, whenever possible 
and in season, there are always flow- 
ers on the table or the shelf above it 
under the casement windows.—A.G.W. 


Patchwork Thots 


WOMAN'S age doesn’t cut much 

of a figure any more, so far as 
the styles of clothes that she can wear 
are concerned. The fact that she is 
married and middle-aged and_ the 
mother of several children no longer 
makes her wear a sort of matronly 
uniform of such colors and lines that 
her years are actually accentuated. 
No, indeed! It’s size and not age that 
counts nowadays and mother and 
daughter can both cut their dresses 
after the same pattern, provided, of 
course, that they are proportioned 
similarly. 


























What reason might one give for the 
lessening significance of the age fac- 
tor in the designing of clothes? Per- 
haps the advance of feminism which 
advocates such changes as will do 
away with unnecessary restrictions on 
women might in a way be the answer. 
Some might blame—or credit, depend- 
ing on the point of view—bobbed hair, 
or the jazz age, or adult education, 
which makes going to school for the 
older woman the popular thing to do. 
Maybe the fact that fewer men are in 
the business of designing clothes for 
women than used to be, while women 
designers are in the ascendancy, might 
after all have something to do with 
this new style which bids fair to be- 


come permanent. For whether skirts 
go up or down and whatever happens 
to waistlines, the fact remains that no 
mature woman wants to. look her age, 
according to the old Victorian stand- 
ards of looking one’s age, that is. 


I am told that up in the mountains 
above Eagle Valley in Colorado, about 
9,000 feet altitude, there is a patch of 
woods that are blue as blue. The 
trees ‘are all aspens and their white 
bark has a bluish tinge. Where the 
bark has been cut away or rubbed off 
the under layers are distinctly blue. 
Trunks of dead trees are blue as blue 
and where they tringe a pool the water 
takes on a bluish cast that is not a 
reflection of the sky. 


“On Being a Girl” is the title of a 
most interesting book that came to my 
attention recently. Having read it, it 
strikes me that it would be a peculiar- 
ly valuable book for any one teeling 
responsibility for the upbringing of a 
girl, leaders of groups of girls and 
teachers included. Jesides being an 
understanding guide to girlhood and 
showing the way to know a girl in that 
particularly difficult age of adoles- 
cence, it is interesting enough reading 
so the young lady herself would enjoy 
looking it over. I feel sure that a 
teen-aged girl would like the frankness 
of certain parts of it.—J. W. 





Books Through a Book Club 


\ 7E are told that Americans have 

better libraries in their homes 
than do the English, and that we are 
more encouraging in this country to 
authors and novelists. For we buy 
books. English people borrow or rent 
them from the library, and this, we 
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Dolls of All Nations—No. 7 


ILHELMINA is 
Holland. 
and 
the flcwers 
looks like a lake of bright color as far as 
Mina’s blue eyes can See, 
en shoes, like most country girls of Holland, 
has 

queer, wooden skates, too, and glides back 
ané forth in winter when the canal near her father’s farm _is frozen over. 
From Holland, Virginia goes to Norway, so watch for the Norwegian doll 


Paste doll and costume on heavy paper, color with crayon, and cut out. 


a Dutch girl, living in 
Her father has a large tulip 
bulbs to send to America. 
are in blossom, the field 
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Mina wears woode 


leather ones for Sunday. She has 
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are told, is the reason so much Eag. 
lish fiction is not all that it shou 
be. American writers seem to striye 
for something better and a book is 
more carefully written. If it isn’t wel 
written, the author knows that if the 
public buys his book and are sorry 
they did, they won’t be likely to buy 
any more of his books, no matter hoy 
much better they may be. 


It is a human trait to feel pride in 
possession, and a good library in the 
home is of real worth to both parents 
and children. It gives an atmosphere 
to the home whieh the bookless home 
never achieves. It is, of course, g 
splendid thing to have traveling }. 
braries, and librarits in public build. 
ings, but we need very much to build 
up our home libraries, too. 

A very satisfactory way for either 
a family or a community to procure 
and to read the newer and better book 
each year is to form a book club. 4 
successful example of such a club is 
the Caxton Book club in Johnson 
county, lowa, named for William Cax. 
ton, the first English printer. The 
club consists of eighteen family mem- 
berships and is headed by a president, 
secretary and treasurer. In the early 
fall a meeting is called and a list of 
books chosen for the year. The club 
guarantees to buy the first choice of 
each family and then together they 
consider the merits of eighteen more 
books of fiction, philosophy, history, 
sociology, biographies, ete., as may 
best please the membership. 

Each family pays into the treasury 
four dollars and for this they receive 
two books to read every two weeks. 
At this meeting all books from the 
preceding year are brought, and an 
auction, held, which causes much fun 
and merriment, the books selling all 
the way from twenty-five cents to 
four dollars. The auction money and 
the dues together make ample cash 
for buying the best books, many at 
the price of five, six or even ten 
dollars if the auctioneer was success- 
ful, for usually with this number of 
books in one order, wholesale rates 
may be procured, 

he Caxton Book club for this year 
chose the following books, which 
might well guide a would-be buyer of 
the newer books for this winter or 
spring. 
BOOK LIST 


Ellerbe, Ropes of Sand; Sinclair, 
Far End; Galsworthy, Silver Spoon; 
Montague, Rough Justice; Wren, Beau 
Sabreur; Ferber, Show Boat; Erskine, 
Private Life of Helen of Troy; Chris- 
tie, The Murder of Roger Ackroyd; 
Barrington, The Exquisite Perdita; 
Deeping, Sorrell & Son; Benefield, 
Short Turns; Glasgow, The Romantic 
Comedians; Curwood, The Black Hun- 
ter; Johnston, The Great. Valley; Rob 
erts, The Time of Man; Friedman, 
Mendell Marantz; Zuccoli, Things 
Greater Than He; Lagerloff, Treas- 
ure; Durant, The Story of Philosophy; 
Garland, Trail Makers of the Middle 
Border; Nye, Bill Nye—His Own Life 
Story; Anon, The Book Without 4 
Name; Ward, Thobbing; Andrews, 
On the Trail of Ancient Man; Clarke, 
Romance of a Great Career; Hamilton, 
The Best Letters of Thos. Jefferson: 
Sherman, Critical Woodcuts; Nogales, 
For Years Beneath the Crescent: 
Mark Sullivan, Our Times; Fay, Or- 
iginal Letters from India; Morley, The 
Romany Stain; Whiteman, Jazz; Cor- 
ders, Franz Liszt, the Man of Love; 
Mantle, Best Plays of 1926; Marshall, 
A Hoosier Salad; Love, Rise and Fall 
of Jesse James. 

Adjustable or paper book covers 
‘may be used on the books so that 
after a year’s use, the books will be 
as fresh looking as if they were just 
purchased.—Beth M. Higbee. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Tis 








Field Day, at Iowa Laying Station 


August 12 was field day of the Iowa 


1 


Laying Station, located at 5600 Hick- 


man avenue, Des Moines. 
formal introductory talk L. E. Helf- 
ner, the manager of the station, said: 
“The lowa Laying Station is not mere- 
ly a contest to find the highest pro- 
ducing pullets, but a competition de- 
signed to pick the best blood in the 
different varieties under test and then 
utilize that blood for breeding pur- 
poses in the future.” 


At ten o’clock we found a large 
group of men and women inspecting 
the houses and chickens. From chicks 
apparently six weeks old up the flocks 


presented @ picture of content. The 
houses, of the shed roof type mostly, 
were light, airy and clean smelling. 
Mr. Heifner is using a paint which 
comes in powder form at a cost of 
about 36 cents a gallon when mixed 
with water. It is applied with a spray. 
“This, or any mite killer, is five times 
as effective if applied in the early 
spring before the mites get bad,” said 
Mr. Heifner. “We need to remember 
that one early spring spraying is 
worth five in summer.” 

I liked his system of ventilating the 
laying hyouses. This is simply boxing 
uider the eaves with a perforated 
poard on the bottom of the front raft- 
ers. There are three rows of inch 
holes bored three inches apart, that is, 
two inch squares were marked off and 
the three rows of holes criss-crossed 
uder. This prevents drafts in the 
chicken house since the air enters 
fom under and comes up thru the 
space left between the walls and ceil- 
ing. 

The gates to the various yards were 
simplicity itself—merely a frame cov- 
ered with wire fencing, swung  be- 
tween two posts with a catch such as 
is used for screen doors on one post. 

For cement floors, Mr. Heifner used 
soap suds with disinfectant. 

Replying to a comment on the size 
of his Leghorn hens, he said: “I am 
inclined to think that a little more size 
means a little more vitality. Small 
sized females lay out too quickly. They 
give early production, but they don’t 
hold up.” His comment on brooding 
was: ‘We shut broodies off the nest 
a soon as we see them, but we feed 
and feed well. At night we let them 
out. I note that they go first for green 
food. That is a need. If they go back 
on nests, we shut them off again, and 
tepeat till broke.” 

Informal talks filled the time to 
lunch hour, when Mr. and Mrs. Heif- 
her were hosts to Governor Hammill, 
Mayor Hunter and other distinguished 
guests for a chicken dinner, and to 
all of the party to ice cream, wafers 
and coffee. 

Mrs. Perkins, of Farragut, Iowa, 
spoke briefly and expressed the opin- 
ion of all when she said: “IJ am not 
in the poultry business for money, but 
if | couldn’t make money in the poul- 
try business, I would get out. I don’t 
use my chickens as scavengers, and 
80 I know my costs. One doesn’t go 
broke in a day, and one can’t get rich 
ina day. I have my poultry on a pay- 
ing basis. I don’t think it pays to 
carry cockerels to fall for breeders. I 
sell, eat or can them as soon as they 
are ready.” 

Mr. Heifner and Professor Lapp 
stressed the need of consistent feed- 
ing. “You must feed 365 days in the 
year,” said Professor Lapp. “Don’t 
cut down on the feed because poultry 
Prices are low and ask: ‘What’s the 
use of feeding high priced grain when 
eggs are only 15 cents a dozen?’ When 
corn sells for 20 cents a bushel, it is 
wed for forage. At $1.20 a bushel 
Some folks put up one kernel for the 
chickens to look at and this is reflect- 


In an in- | 


| ed in the condition of the hens. 








Delictous uh Sauce Recipe 





I’m 





not talking about those folks who are 
vitally interested in poultry. I had a 
man say to me: ‘The only reason I 
keep poultry on the farm is to cuss it 
when I do my chores.’ ” 

The chickens must have not only | 
the feed but opportunity to get the 
feed, Dr. Kent insisted. There should 








be enough hopper space so that all the 
hens can eat at the same time if they 
wish. Enough hopper space for half 
the chickens to eat at the same time 
was the recommendation of another 
poultryman. Why insist that the hop- 
pers be in use all the time? Chickens 
get hungry at intervals; they like to 
eat together. We don’t use our dining 
room tables all the time. Two running 
feet of hopper space to each ten hens 
was Dr. Kent’s recommendation. 


The result of one experiment car- 
ried on by Dr. Kent when in charge at 
Cornell was that egg production went 
up more than three dozen eggs from 
the same flock when enough hoppers 
went in. In another experiment an 
effort was made to breed hens for low 
productivity. That is, they tried con- 
centrated breeding for poor production 
for ten years and got the average 
down to eighty eggs per year. When 
enough feed was given the same flock, 
they could not get them below a pro- 
duction of 100. Dr. Kent said: “If we 
want hens to lay next winter, we must 
feed the pullets this winter.” 





1 dozen large tomatoes 
3 or 4 onions 

6 green peppers 

1 red pepper (if desired) 
1 cup brown sugar 


is too strong dilute with water). 


slowly two or three hours until thick. 


TONE’S 7=SPICES 














1 tablespoon salt 

% teaspoon Tone’s Shot Pepper 

1 teaspoon Tone's Saigon Cinnamon 
1 teaspoon Tone’s Cloves 

Vinegar 


Chop onions, tomatoes, peppers and put in dish, cover with vinegar (if vinegar 
Add brown sugar and Tone’s Spices. 


Boil 








Professor Lapp went farther than to 
stress this summer feeding for egg 
production. He touched on the lack of 
palatability of summer eggs produced 
only from range, stating that such 
eggs had strong flavor in addition to 
being few. He compared the summer 
egg of the range hen to the knotty 
carrots and the stunted vegetables of 
a drouth. “When we produce poor 
eggs we are killing the market for ev- 
erybody’s eggs.” 

Dr. Kent called Iowa “the egg bas- 
ket of the United States.” There was 
sixty-five million dollars valuation of 
eggs and chicks in Iowa in 1925. 

Question: “How about over-produc- 
tion?” Answer: “The price is not as 
good this year as it should be. The 
price in Canada is better than last 
year. Canada has doubled production. 
Canada prices are better than the 
United States. Last week, August 6, 
the price was 40 cents. The chief fac- 
tor involved in the slump in egg prices 
was due to the unfortunate advertis- 
ing in January or February in a sec- 
tion of a weekly which reaches about 


50 per cent of the people which said 
that if you eat eggs, you are liable 
to T. B. One case, and one only so 
far as records show, might be traced 
to avian tuberculosis, but the damage 
was done. The trouble is not over- 
production, but under-consumption. 
Canada sells on a quality basis. Not 
the age, but whether the quality is 
there sets the price. Cold storage eggs 
may bring and be worth as much as 
fresh eggs. Cold storage eggs are 
spring eggs and of fihe quality. Sum- 
mer eggs are laid when grass is tough: 
they lack the fine flavor of spring 
eggs. We need to establish confidence 
in egg quality. If we can get an egg 
grading law so the public will believe 
in eggs, we will have double the de- 
mand.” 

Dr. Kent does not believe in the 
grain-in-litter-for-exercise method for 
the hens. “You never saw a farmer 
chasing a dairy cow around the barn- 
yard to exercise her.” Question: 
“What would you feed for nutritional 
roup?” Answer: “Yellow corn and 








COL. F. M. WOODS SPEAKS UP FOR AGRICULTURE 


Twenty years ago Col. F. M. Woods of Lincoln, Neb., was the leading 
livestock auctioneer of the country. He achieved that distinction because 
he was a student and thought clearly on matters that affected the welfare 
of the farmer, and, particularly, of the livestock industry. His opening 
talks at livestock sales were real classics. He had vision, studied his own 
business and likewise studied the things that affected that business. 
His many years of real service to the livestock industry gave him the 
confidence of the leading men in the industry. We doubt not that many 
of our readers will remember the sales that Colonel Woods cried in their 
neighborhood. He was an independent and clear thinker and always 
had something to sav that was worth hearing. 

When Colonel Woods retired as auctioneer, he did not lose his 
interest in agriculture. Always a great reader, he has kept up to date 
on things that effect the welfare of the farmer. His old friends and 
those who did not have a personal acquaintance with Colonel Woods will 
read with a good deal of interest the following letter which we have just 
received: 

“To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“You are doing extra fine work for agriculture and the farmer. Don’t 
let up. Daylight is beginning to break through—agitation is doing it. 
Your work is doing what Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
did to free the slaves. The result will be that the farmer will finally 
have an equal chance with labor and manufa:turing institutions. 

“The McNary-Haugen bill may not be perfect, but it is a step in the 
right direction. It is causing the question to be discussed all over the 
land, and good is as sure to come as day follows night. 

“I am eighty-three now, and too old to help much, but I am on guard 
and am proud of Wallaces’ Farmer’s work for the farmer.” 

Colonel Woods was always a prophet. We are glad to have his 
encouraging words on the agricultural situation. 














alfalfa meal. Ten per cent alfalfa 
meal in mash and 50 per cent corn in 
scratch grain.” 


Question: “Would you feed alfalfa 
meal if you were feeding alfalfa 
hay?” Answer: “Yes. Unless the 
hay is a rich dark green color it don’t 
have the kick in it. Chickens don’t 
like alfalfa. You can’t kid them into 
thinking they do. Be careful of get- 
ting alfalfa hay wet in the chicken 
house. Wet alfalfa goes down easy; 
the chickens eat long shreds of it; 90 
per cent of crop bound comes from 
long hay.” 

On the question of feeding baby 
chicks, Dr. Kent said that the feeding 
of cod liver oil made it possible to 
raise chicks twelve months in the 
year. He figured on a 1 to 2 per cent 
of oil. “I would feed milk if I had it.” 

Question: “How old should chicks 
be before feeding grain with mash?” 
Answer: “We begin at ten days with 
one tablespoon of scratch grain to 100 


chicks. At six weeks the ration can 
be fifty-fifty.” 
Question: “What 1s tne cost of a 


three-pound chick?” Answer: “That 
depends on cost of grain. You can fig- 
ure roughly on one and one-half 
pounds of starter and about three 
pounds each of growing mash and 
chick feed.” 

Question: “What would you do if 
you have 200 Leghorn’ cockerels, 
weight about two and one-half pounds, 
and feed so high?” Answer: “I would 
sell at once. Soon they will be count- 
ed stags, and get a cut in price. From 
June on the quicker folks get rid of 
cockerels, the better.” 

Regarding the broiler situation, Mr. 
Heifner said that he had been toid by 
buyers they did not dare create a de- 
mand for broilers because they could 
not get the supply of full breasted, 
juicy broilers. If there was a supply 
of high quality broilers he claimed a 
demand could be made. Mrs. Perkins 
told of their price—35 cents a pound. 
When she shipped to Chicago, the ex- 
pense ate up the profits. Mr. Heif- 
ner’s experience differed. One year 
he shipped to Chicago and the ship- 
ment netted him 58 cents. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 
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How to 
b 


Kitchen 


The purchase of a new kitchen 
range is an important event in 
the farm household. You will 
want your new one to be the 
best possible all-around range 
for cooking and baking, con- 
venient to use, easy to keep 
clean, economical to fuel, at- 
tractive in appearance, and 
handy to work with. To get 
all of these things you must 
first “see before you buy” so 
that you can picture with your 
own eyes just about how it will 
look in your kitchen and how it 
will fit your conditions in size 
and convenience. 


To be sure of the service your 
/ new range will give you need 
oe the friendly advice of an experi- 
enced hardware man—one who 
lives near you and has your 
interests at heart. 





¢ You will find just the man to 
Ke help youat your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Store. He specializes 
in stoves and ranges and knows 
just what is best in them. He 
will assure you absolute satis- 
faction, too, for he is your 
neighbor, right where you can 
go to him at any time for help 
and information about putting 
Bt. it up and making it work 
rs properly. 


There is only one way to buy a 

kitchen range wisely, and that 
‘ is to find a “tag” store, for there 
you can go in with absolute 
confidence that you will get 
greater value for your money. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’ 
Hardware Men 
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Our.Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 


Except ween announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wailace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











The Wise Choice of Solomon 


(Notes on the Sabbath school lesson 
of September 4, 1927. I Kings 3:4-15.) 


“And the king went to Gibeon to 
sacrifice there; for that was the great 
high place: a thousand burnt offerings 
did Solomon offer upon that altar. (5) 
In Gibeon Jehovah appeared to Solo- 
mon in a dream by night; and God 
said, Ask what I shall give thee. (6) 
And Solomon said, Thou hast showed 
unto thy servant David, my father, 
great loving-kindness, according as he 
walked before thee in truth, and in 
righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart with thee; and thou hast kept 
for him this great loving-kindness, 
that thou hast given him a son to sit 
on his throne, as it is this day. (7) 
And now, O Jehovah my God, thou 
hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a litle 
child; I know not how to go out or 
come in. (8) And thy servant is in 
the midst of thy people which thou 
hast chosen, a great people that can 
not be numbered for multitude. (9) 
Give thy servant therefore an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and 
evil; for who is able to judge this thy 
great people? And the speech pleased 
the Lord, that Solomon had asked this 
thing. (11) And God said unto him, 
jecause thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself long 
life, neither hast asked riches for thy- 
self, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies, but hast asked for thyself 
understanding to discern justice; (12) 
behold, I have done according to thy 
word. lo, I have given thee a wise and 
an understanding heart; so that there 
has been none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any rise like 
unto thee. (13) And I have also given 
thee that which thou hast not asked, 
both riches and honor, that there 
shall not be any among the kings like 
unto thee, all thy days. (14) And if 
thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my 
statutes and my commandments, as 
thy father David did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy days. (15) And Solomon 
awoke, and, behold, it was a dream: 
and he came to Jerusalem, and stood 
before the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah, and offered up burnt offer- 
ings, and offered peace offerings, and 
made a feast to all his servants.” 


so 


David is now an old man, and feeble, 
giving little attention to the affairs of 
the kingdom. His oldest son, Amnon, 
and probably Chileab, his second son, 
are dead, and his beloved son Absalom 
has met with a tragic death. Adonijah, 
the fourth son, would naturally be the 
heir apparent. Whether Adonijah knew 
had selected by 
Jehovah to succeed David, we do not 


that Solomon been 


know. But he formed a conspiracy 
with Joab, captain of the host, and 
Abiathar, high priest, and assumed 


David has heard nothing 
about this. Nathan the prophet is the 
first to raise the alarm. He goes at it 
wisely, first having an interview with 
Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, in 
which he advises her to go right into 
the king’s presence, paying no atten- 
tion to court ceremony. He instructs 
her to tell David that Adonijah is now 
reigning and to remind him of his 
promise that her son Solomon should 
reign after him. The old king is roused 
at this, renews the promise made 
when Solomon was born, and gives his 
orders. These are carried out, and 
Solomon is that day anointed king of 


royal state. 








Israel and David resigns in his favor. 
Ve can hardly conceive of a reign 
inaugurated under more _ favorable 


| auspices than that of king Solomon. 


The son of a great father, he was not 
in the least overshadowed by his fath- 
er’s greatness. In some respects, he 
was even a stronger character than 
his father. It was a strong man who 
could first parole his oldest brother 
(Adonijah) for treason against his 
father, and when he afterwards at- 
tempted to secure the kingdom for 
himself, put him to death; who could 
summarily execute Joab, the com- 
mander of the army, for the cold- 
blooded murder of Abner and Amasa, 
many years before, a judgment which 
David had not the courage to execute. 
David admitted that Joab was too 
much for him, and committed the exe- 
cution of justice in this case to his 
more forceful son, a youth of about 
twenty-one years at the t:me (I Kings, 
2:5-6). It was a strong man who could 
banish Abiathar for taking part with 
Adonijah, and appoint a successor to 
the priesthood (I Kings, 2:26-27). A 
very young man, a “little child,” as he 
called himself, who had the nerve to 
do such things as these, must have 
been by nature a wonderfully strong 
character. 

Solomon, however, had a great deal 
besides strength of character. For a 
very strong man, he was at this- stage 
of his career a very humble one, and 
seemed overwhelmed with the respon- 
sibilities thrust upon him during the 
latter years of his father’s lifetime 
and after his death. He felt the need 
of a wisdom higher than his own, and 
to this end sought the Divine favor 
at Gibeon, the location of the ancient 
tabernacle, and the brazen altar of 
the wanderings, one of the most cele- 
brated of the shrines or places of wor- 
ship in the land. 

A thousand sacrifices were offered 
at this great high place, and at night 
Jehovah Himself appeared unto Solo- 
mon ina dream. The Lord is always 
found in some way by those who sin- 
cerely seek Him (whether the revela- 
tion be in a dream, or the inward ad- 
monitions of His Spirit, or the out- 
ward teachings of His Providence, or 
thru some human instrument, matters 
little), and gives us the desire of our 
hearts, if those desires are the best 
things for us to have. 

Solomon was not now seeking for- 
giveness for sins; but overwhelmed by 
the responsibilities suddenly thrust on 
him in his youth, was seeking fitness 
to discharge the duties of a great ruler 
over a great people; seeking the wis- 
dom of the statesman rather than the 
piety of the saint; an understanding 


| heart to judge the people and discern 


good and bad, right and 
wrong. The constant prayer of David 
the father was to be a great saint; 
that of Sclomon the son to be a great 
statesman and ruler. 

Solomon thankfully recognizes the 
gifts that God had bestowed on David 
his father, and especially his earnest 
and sincere desire for righteousness, 
steadfastness of heart. He himself 
desired blessings in the line of his 
natural gifts, and for the discharge of 
the duties peculiar to his position. 
David was a man of deep and warm 
affection and impulsive nature. His 
great desire was to apprehend the 
Divine character. His God was the 
shepherd of His people. Solomon was 
cool, calculating, scholarly; a deep 
thinker, who apprehended the Divine 
Being as law, justice and righteous- 
ness. Solomon at this time of his 
life regarded public office as a public 
trust, and not a private graft. 

“And the speech pleased the Lord.” 





| This 





| man only 


| dom seems to have led him to wonder, 


| fore, the author of the book of Kings, 


| mon, heaves a 


| “but.” “But King Solomon loved many 


| after other gods; 





| of the third, after his apostasy (I 
Kings, 11:9-13). 


; other nations 





a 
We may safely conclude that the Loni 
is pleased when we ask Him for hey 
in our daily work, whether farming 
housekeeping, teaching, manutfacty, 
ing, merchandising, or editing a ney. 
paper. Grace to do the day’s work tha 
lies before us is quite as important as 
enjoyment of the sermon or prayg 
meeting. The greatest saints are ofte, 
those who* do the best work in thej 
every day life. 

To every one of us, God says: Ag 
what I shall give thee—not in dream, 
or visions, but in the plain letter ¢ 
His revealed will. (Read John, 149. 
14; 15:7-16; Mathew, 7:7-8, and many 
other passages along this line.) If wo 
are wise, we will do as Solomon @id a 
this time, ask grace for the every-day 
duty that lies before us, rather thay 
gifts peculiar to our brethren or neces. 
sary to them in the discharge of thei 
duties. 

The Lord evidently likes the me, 
and women who realize the respongi- 
bility resting upon them, and earnest. 
ly desire the strength to discharge the 
duties of their position properly, ang 
gives them not merely what they ask 
but a great deal more, as He did Solp. 
mon. Solomon at this time desired ty 
be a great ruler, not for the glory tha 
was in it, nor the money, but that he 
might be fit for the duty which he had 
been called upon to perform; and God 
gave him all that he asked for and 
much more besides. 

Nor is this an unusual case by any 
means. Wealth and honor come ar- 
cording to the workings of the Divine 
law in business, to those who do the 
duty that lies before them honestly, 
faithfully and to the best of their abil 
ity in the fear of God; not the great 
wealth nor the great glory of Solomon, 
but wealth and glory according to the 
natural ability which He has bestowed 
upon them and the faithfulness with 
which they have used these talents. 
Nothing in the end pays better than 
good, old-fashioned honesty, coupled 
with ability and untiring industry. 
is the order of things in this 
world, and it comes not by accident 
but by established law. 

These blessings and honors, how: 
ever, are not thrown at us as tho we 
were special favorites of heaven. Solo- 
mon became known as the wisest o 
all men, but he was in all probability 
the deepest student in all Israel. 

The reader will notice the “if” in 
the promise of length of days to Soio- 
mon, in the fourteenth verse of the 
lesson. He was to live to be en old 
on the condition that 
lived personally a clean life. He no 
doubt meant to do so at the beginning. 
Wealth increased and evidently turned 
his head, as it does the heads of most 
men. A knowledge of the religion of 
with which he_ was 
thrown in contact by the expansion of 
trade and the influence of his king- 




































































he 








as many men of his temperament do 
now, whether after all religions were 
not substantially the same, and one as 
good as another. Pride came in, lead- 
ing him to follow the example of other 
rulers in founding a harem, and, there 


after devoting ten chapters to telling 
of the greatness and wisdom of Sol 
sigh, and begins the 
eleventh chapter with an ominous 





strange [foreign] women, together 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, wome2 
of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edom- 
ites, Sidonians and Hittites. For 
it came to pass when Solomon was old 
that his wives turned away his heart 
and his heart was 
not perfect with Jehovah his od, 35 
was the heart of David his father.” 
Solomon began well and ended ill. 
The day which dawned in such glori- 
ous majesty went out under a clouded 
sky. Prosperity was too much for Sol!o- 
mon. Note the di‘ference between the 
termination of the revelation given ‘0 
him in this lesson, that of the second 
revelation just after the dedication of 
the temple (I Kings, 9:3-9), and that 
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Health Through Knowledge 


TYPHOID FEVER 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


HE incalculable benefits of modern 
medicine are in no way better 
demonstrated than thru a study of 
some of the diseases which have been 
epidemic for centuries, and whose con- 
quest has been the result of the pa- 
tient, unremitting labor of many work- 
ers in the various departments of med- 
ical research. The names of many of 
these men are scarcely known outside 
a small circle of brother scientists, and 
yet they have done much more for hu- 
man happiness than has many a swash- 
puckling militarist whose deeds are 
celebrated far and wide in song and 
story. 

We find at the present day a con- 
siderable number of people who find 
fault with physicians because we can 
not cure everything. Such grumblers 
should, by some magic device, be trans- 
ported back a century or two ago. They 
might then be better able to appreciate 
the change in human health which has 
peen the result of increased medical 
knowledge. They would have a deeper 
respect for those soldiers of science 
who have steadily pushed further into 
the realm of the unknown, and have 
made the world a safer place to live in. 

The gradual disappearance of ty- 
phoid fever from modern civilized 
communities is an excellent example 
of one of these results, and it is one 
which anyone of middle age can, with 
a little thought, corroborate. Twenty 
or thirty years ago this disease was 
prevalent every summer and fall. Only 
a few sparsely settled communities 
escaped. In the large cities epidem- 
ies were expected. A large number of 
beds in the hospital wards were always 
filled with patients suffering from ty- 
phoid fever. It was by far the most 
common long-continued fever, and the 
study of its diagnosis, its complica- 
tions, and treatment, took up a great 
part of the time of the medical stu- 
dent. Then, the reverse of what ob- 
tains now, the cities were the hotbeds 
of typhoid. 

But now, typhoid fever is gradually 
becoming a rare disease. In most of 
our American cities it is almost a cu- 
riosity. The death rate has shrunk 
from about 40 to 4 per 100,000. 

How has this been accomplished? 
Let us review the history of the dis- 
ease. 

In former days diagnosis was far 
from accurate, and as a consequence 
many different diseases were often 
grouped together. To a certain group 
of fevers whose course was long, and 
where the patient was so prostrated 
that he became stuporous or delirious, 
the name typhus fever was given. The 
Greek word, typhos, a mist or cloud, 
was a picture of the sufferer’s mental 
condition. 

In 1836, Gerhard, a young physician 
of Philadelphia, finally made a clear 
distinction between typhus and ty- 
Phoid fever as we now know them. 
The latter was called typh-oid, typhus- 


like fever, or enteric fever, or, as it | 


is often named in European medical 
literature, typhus abdominalis. 

There is an eruption in both dis- 
eases, but the rash of typhoid is very 
Sstanty, and the few so-called “rose 
spois” may be missed unless looked 
for. 

The onset is gradual, with head- 
ache, diarrhea, abdominal pains, ma- 
laise and lassitude, and rising fever. 
This reaches a certain height and re- 
Mains high without much change for 
@ period of three to six weeks. During 
this time the patient is completely 
Prostrated, stuporous, often delirious, 
and unless carefully nursed develops 
@ cracked dry tongue, a distended ab- 
domen, and bed sores. Wasting of the 
body is marked. The convalescence is 
long and tedious. Even favorable 
Cases get well slowly. 





Hemorrhage from the bowel fre- 
quently occurs, and sometimes perfora- 
tion, so that a general infection of the 
abdominal cavity ensues. The mortal- 
ity rate varies in different epidemics. 
Usually about 10 per cent die. 

Typhoid fever is notoriously diffi- 
cult to diagnose in its early stages. 
However modern methods of bacteriol- 
ogy and of blood examination have 
done much to aid physicians in this. 

The organism of the disease was dis- 
covered by Eberth in 1880. It is a 
small rod-like germ, a bacillus, which 
is very mobile, swimming very actively 
in a fluid medium. In fact, the micro- 
scopic picture of living typhoid germs 
is one of the most startling and amaz- 
ing sights of the laboratory. 

The germ enters by way of the 
mouth. Therefore it must be in some- 
thing which the patient eats or drinks. 
It passes to the small bowel and here 
it finds the conditions favorable for 
its multiplication. As this goes on it 
is carried in the blood over the body. 
Its chief residence is, however, in the 
intestine, and the reaction to its pres- 
ence there results in great swelling of 
the lymph-nodes, and especially of the 
lymphatic tissue in the wall of the in- 
testine. These later become ulcerated. 
Hence the cause of the two most seri- 
ous complications, hemorrhage and 
perforation. 

During this time the body engages 
in a strenuous fight against the in- 
vader. The most interesting feature of 
this war is the fact that in the pa- 
tient’s blood, substances develop which 
render the germs unable to move, 
which cause them to clump together, 
and which finally kill them. This can 
be shown by mixing the patient’s blood 
with living germs, and this test, named 
the Widal reaction after its discoverer, 
is very valuable in making the diagno- 
sis of the disease. 

As we might expect, the germs are 
present in countless numbers in the 
discharges of the patient, and it is by 
contamination of water or food that 
the disease is transmitted. 

It has taken us some time to learn 
how important is a pure water supply, 
but it is now so well recognized, that 
the water of our cities is carefully 
watched and guarded from any possi- 
ble contamination by the dejecta of 
man or animals. In fact, most cases 
of typhoid fever now can be traced 
to shallow wells in country districts. 


Polish Silver Without Work 


OURS of hard work spent in pol- 

ishing silver can be changed to 
brief minutes by using a bright alumi- 
num kettle. The process follows: Fill 
the kettle partly full of water and let 
it come to a boil, then add a teaspoon- 
ful of soda and a teaspoonful of salt 
for each quart of water. Put the tar- 
nished silver into the kettle so that all 
of it is covered by water, and in a 
minute of boiling the silver will be 





| bright and clean. The silver then 
| needs only to be removed from the 


kettle, washed in hot water, and dried 
with clean soft towels and the clean- 
ing is done. This method, which is 
called the electrolytic method, does 
not give the high polish obtained by 
rubbing but gives a satiny finish. Be- 
cause the process tarnishes the alumi- 
num, the kettle should be emptied and 
washed as soon as the silver is clean. 
After washing, the kettle may be 
brightened by using a little vinegar 


or by cooking acid food in it. Ex- | 


periments have proved that this quick 
method removes considerably less of 
the silver than does rubbing, but an 
occasional polishing with a commer- 
cial polish is desirable to keep the 
silver from getting a slight yellowish 
cast. 
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Summertime 


Cooking can bea pleasure 


Cooking in summer has no fears for the woman whose 
kitchen is equipped with one of these new Bakewell 
Riverside Ranges. Instead, it is a source of pride and 
pleasure. Pride in the attractive appearance and effi- 
ciency of her kitchen. Pleasure in the comfort of a 
ventilated kitchen, and in the delight of fresh garden 
vegetables and summer dishes properly cooked as 
they can be on a Bakewell Riverside. 


The attractive, new, light-colored porcelain enamel 
finish of these new Ranges—your choice of blue, tan, 
gray or all white, to match the modern light-celored, 
cool-looking kitchen decoration schemes—adds to the 
cheery appearance of the room. 


And a cooler, better ventilated kitchen, too—with the 
fire all enclosed, fumes drawn off through the flue, and 
the natural strong draft drawing fresh air through the 
open windows. The curtains blow in at the window of 
a Bakewell Riverside kitchen. 


All the natural, fresh flavor of summer vegetables—so 
delightful when properly cooked—is best brought out 
when prepared on the Bakewell Riverside. Summer 
baking, too, and the preserving of fruits is a pleasant 
task with such a range as this. 














Is a distinctly New range—different from 
the old style coal range as the modern 
automobile is different from the old. With 
its improved construction features “t is 
the finest of modern ranges. 
Made by a firm with a 50-year 
reputation, and sold by lead- 
ing hardware stores. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stances Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 139 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





Percentage 

*} presentprice 
is of pre-war 
Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 
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Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 











HOGS—At Chicago 





of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
135 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $9.09 per cwt. 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Janu- 
ary. January rib sides indicate a price 
of $9.39 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 6, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 100 per cent, grain 92 
per cent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 
99 per cent, ore 90 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


3utter, creamery 
41c, week before 41c; cheddar cheese, 
week 23%c, week before 23%4c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 27%c, week before 2642c; 
ducks, last week 18c, week before 19c; fat 
hens, last week 23c, week before 24c. 


? 


extras, last week 
st 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.78, week be- 
fore $13.78. Chicago—Last week $12.32, 
week before $12.28, 





CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 
Pigs 

Sows (rough) 


SHEEP—At Chicago 











Lambs 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston} 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 


GRAIN 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white ..ccccccces 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....ccccces 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 

On towa Farms— 

Corn 
Oats 


seer eeees 





MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 














No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 6| 71 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 109} 79 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago 146) 100 
Clover seed, at Toledo 181) 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 59] 
Cotton, at New York 148) 
Eggs, at Chicago 122) 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 























Corn— 
September ... 
December 
March 
Oats— | 
Beptember .iccivscccs eevces 
December 
March 
Wheat— 
September sicsssvseccsocccs 
December 
March 
rd— 
September .. 
January 
Sides— 
September 
January 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude netroleum, at N. York} 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards, 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 
Cement 
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FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of July 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 8 84 

Industrial stocks 5 117 

Railroad stocks ... 2 119 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 








Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .... 
Week 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Medium— 
St WOK .ccbendesass 
Week before 
Common— 
Re WRC cosseevesens 
TVORE DOTOTS . 05000000) 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
‘Last week os 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
st week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 





before 
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aw 
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before 
Stockers and feeders— 
ast week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
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ro 
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Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
zast week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before | 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week | 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up)— 
Last week 
Week before ee 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
Stock pigs— 
Last week .... 
Week_ before 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before ° 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week | 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 

EMBO WROK 5 in5c%ee 
Week before .... 
Ewes, medium to choice— 

Last week ... 
Week before ° 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week 





NOTE — Unless otherwise _ stated, 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 








Kansas City 











Mixed clover No. 1— 
Last week 

Week delore ..ccccccesiocecc{aecn 

Timothy, No. 1— ; 

BE WEE vickavctcsseslecsctbeeseree ee 

We6K DETOTS cscvccccvclescce levee {20.00 

Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week .....++.ee+-{16.00/1 

Week before ..........|16.00/1 

1 

1 


eevee 10.50116.50 
0}19.50 








No. 1— 
é WOOK ccvcccevesdslamerel 
Week before .........({15.00} 
Alfalfa, standard— 
EGRt WHE .cccccceeees keels 
Week before Mena: He) 8 


5 
0 
-{11.50/12.25 
5 
5 
5 


75 
50 
25 
7 


7. 
7. 
6. 
5. 
4. 


5 
0 


ceccccese }11.50/11.7 

Oat straw— 
Last week ‘ 7.5 4, 
Week before «......:.. | 7.75] 7.2 





average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating seasonal bias. thus 
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Receipts at 
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28D Ticccccveccece 
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ABeUst 15 10 UE cn sctkeenen 
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July 29 to Aug. 4°...... 
MUNG = F-40782 scciccdecs 
py ee Oe! ere 
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Kansas City 
Des Moines 

















Corn, No. 2Y— 


Last week 


Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y— 

‘Last week ..../1. 

Week before 
Oats— 

Last week .... 

Week before .. 
Barley— 

Last week .... 

Week before 

ye— 

Last week .... 

Week before .. 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 

Last week ....{1. 

Week before ../1. 














Des Moines* 




















Bran— 


Shorts— 
Last week....| 
Week before..} 
Hominy feed— | 
st week..../{¢ 
Week before.. 
Linseed meal 


- 
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Week before.. 

Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 

Last week.... 

Week before.. 
Tankage— 

Last week.... «eee (80.00/65.00 

Week before.. “3 eee /80.00/65.00 
Gluten— 

Last week.... 

Week before.. - 131.10 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 




















FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds afe par at 
4144 per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.15 
per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41lc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 20c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 
and cotton at New York 20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 96c, 
oats 40c, wheat $1.19. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
August were 5,427,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 4,754,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 8,097,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
second week in August were 33,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 300,000 bushels for 
the week before and 120,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the second week in August were 138,000 
bushels, as compared with 192,000 bushels 
for the week before and 275,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the second week in 
August were 8,705,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 7,273,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,842,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in August were 6,397,000 
pounds, compared with 5,028,000 pounds 
the week before and 8,846,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 68 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 98 per 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 








*SHEEP 
Sune EA WOU ccenccbocecs 


T vvcccccvcoes 





2 oe ccccccccce 
eet Oe 86 UE. conccencern 
July 29 to Aug. 4 cccces 
MESUet GUO FE cvccctvece 
Mveest £2 40: TB. oscckce es 


*LAMBS 


Tune 24 tO 80 ..cccccccces 
July 40 23 acevaeecocuct 
Juay 8 tO. 14s vccccescese 
Jury 1B 60 21 .cccccovcsse 
Say ae (0 ZO cvccecscecee 
suiy 20 tO Awe. 4 sccens 
PUGET 5 10 2 seciccases 
PA ae BD rear 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


























¢.1927|1926| 1925) 1924 


August 8.90/11.70/13.25] 9.35 
August es eee} 8.90)14.75/13.00] 9.10 
August 9.10)11.55/12.90) 9.05 
August 9.15/11.50 12.45] 9.15 
August 8.95/11.65}12.30| 9.25 
August 8.85|11.90)12.50)| 9.40 























PORK EXPORTS DECLINE IN 1927 

Exports from the United States of 
smoked pork, hams, shoulders, bacon and 
special cuts and cures dropped from over 
213,000,000 pounds during the first six 
and one-half months of 1926 to less than 
126,000,000 pounds in the same period in 
1927. This decline of almost one-half in 
amount exported was doubtless an impor- 
tant factor in the drop of $3 to $5 per ewt. 
in live hog prices. One of the causes of 
this decreased export of cured pork from 
the United States is increased production 
in Europe. Denmark reports the largest 
pork production in history during the first 
four months of 1927, 17 per cent more 
than 1924, which was their record year up 
till that time. Danish bacon exports in 
1927 up until June 24 showed an increase 
of over 72,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 1926. Increased production is also 
definitely recorded in Germany. 





SCOTT COUNTY FARMERS’ UNION 
PICNIC 

The Scott County Farmers’ Union is 
holding a picnic on the Mississippi Valley 
fair grounds at Davenport, Saturday, 
August 27. There will be a basket dinner 
at 12, followed by a speaking program be- 
ginning at 1 o’clock. E. E. Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Farmers’ Union, will 
explain the cost of production figures of 
the Corn Belt Federation. A full program 
of sports will follow the speaking. Chris- 
tian Grell, county president of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, is in charge of the program. 


MARTINS |... 
SEED RACKS « 
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N° NEED to worry all winter long, or next 
spring at planting time, about the quality of 
our seed corn when you store it aie 
n Martin Corn King ks. 
your seed early, before the seed 
erm has been injured by freez- 
ng. Store it in Martin Racks. 
It will dry out properly and will 
keep in perfect condition for 
planting next spring. 
Martin ks are the most 
practical known method for the 
Proper drying and care of seed 
corn. Easy to fill. Hang any- 
where. Handy for testing. Every 
kernel of every ear dries with- 
@ut moulding. Racks fold flat 
whes not in use. 
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What is the 
COST 
of painting 
with Eagle? 


TOTAL COST 





¢ teao cost of painting is deter- 
mined by the cost of materials, 
plus the cost of labor. 

In the big cities a paint job is70% 
labor cost and only 30% material 
cost. In rural communities labor 


costs are a little lower but labor 


everywhere is so high that you can 
not afford anything but the highest 
quality of paint materials, It re- 
quires less labor to apply high qual- 
ity paint because it covers well; it 
brushes out easily and can be spread 
over a greater area, thus reducing 
the cost per square foot. 


The principal reason for the econ- 
omy of Eagle Pure White Lead is 
its long wearing quality—made pos- 
sible by the tough elastic strength of 
pure lead in oil—a strength which 
no other material seems to possess 
so completely. 

And Eagle is inexpensive in first 
cost. One hundred pounds makes 
approximately seven gallons of pure 
lead paint. 

Ask any good painter his opinion 
of Eagle Pure White Lead—in use 
since 1843. The Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, 134 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Have you your free copy of the Eagle 


“Tinting and Mixing Chart”’? It contains 
many helpful suggestions for farm painting. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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& AWAY 








| Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“A foresighted girl is one who 
sleeps in a cotton nightie and 
keeps a suit of silk pajamas un- 
der her pillow In case of fire.” sad 








TOO LONG TO WAIT 

“You’re back early, Michael,” remarked 
the farmer’s wife to the head man, who 
had been to a theater in the town. 

The other nodded a silent agreement 
and proceeded to enjoy a pipe and study 
his program. 

“Enjoy the play?” asked the woman. 

“No,” replied the man. “Didn’t see 
the end.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, take a look at the program here. 
The second act takes place in two years’ 
time.”’ 


WORTHY OF TRUST 


watch my car a little while, will you?” 


PRECAUTION 
First Bach “What shall we send poor 
old Perkins for a wedding present?” 
Second Bach: “What say we club to- 
gether and buy him a bullet-proof vest?” 


JUST A THIRD OF IT 
Parson: “And is that bottle of whisky 
vour sole consolation in your bereave- 
ment?” 
Widower: “Oh, no, parson; 
couple more in the cupboard.” 


there’s a 


ROUGH GOING 

A little girl was crossing the Atlantic 
with her mother. It was her first ocean 
trip. The sea was as smooth as the pro- 
verbial mill-pond for the first three days; 
then the ship began rolling and pitching 
heavily. The child could not understand 
what had happened. ‘‘Mamma,” she said, 
“what’s the matter? Are we on a de- 
tour?” 


KNEW HIS MEAT 

“Why, pa, this is roast beef!” exclaimed 
little Willie at dinner one evening when 
a guest of honor was present. 

“Of course! What of that?” said his 
father. 

“Why, you told ma this morning that 
you were going to bring an old mutton- 
head home for dinner this evening.” 


IN THE DIALECT 

A negro passenger in the steerage, who 
was very seasick, was bantered by his 
friend as being a land-lubber. “Dat’s 
correct,” said the mal-de-mer victim 
weakly. “Dey ain’t no ahgyment dere. 
Ah’s a land-lubber, an’ Ah’s jes’. findin’ 
out how much Ah lubs it.” 


IN BAD AGAIN 

Brown had the misfortune to break a 
vase, and so spoil a pair to which his wife 
attached a good deal of value. The un- 
happy man made frantic efforts to restore 
domestic tranquility by doing his best to 
find a match for the broken ornament. 
But for a time his efforts were in vain. 

One night, weeks later, he rushed home, 
and bursting into the room where his wife 
sat, he said in triumph: ‘‘There, my dear; 
look at this,” holding up a vase. “I gave 
$25 for it.” 

Mrs. Brown took it and examined it. 

“Why, this is the fellow to the broken 
one. ‘Thinking you would never get one 
to match, I sold it to a man for $1. A 
nice mess you’ve made of things!” 


"RAY FOR ST. PATRICK 


A homesick Irishman had got a job as 
crossing guard for a railroad. The fore- 
man handed him a red flag and a green 
flag, and told him, ‘‘Whenever you see @ 
train coming, get out and wave this red 
flag.” 

“Git away wid ye job!” exclaimed Pat; 
“me wave a red flag when Oi got a 
grane.one handy. I’ll starve first.” 


WRONG END UP 
Excavation work on the big sewer had 
reached a low, mucky place and the Ital- 
ian laborers were having their troubles 
with the soft mud. 

Suddenly there arose a shout. 

“C’mear, queek! Bringa da_shov! 
Bringa da peek! Peirtro’s stuck in the 
mud up to his knees!” 

“Tell him to wade out,” shouted the 
foreman. 

“He canna no wade—he wrong end up.” 





An Towa farmer was told by his doctor 
to count sheep jumping over a fence, in 
an effort to cure insomnia. The next day 
the farmer came back to the doctor’s of- 
fice and said, “It didn’t work, doc. I 
counted enough to pay off the mortgage, 
and got so mad because they were not 





real that I stayed awake all night.” 


Motorist: “I say, can you drive a cart) 
Stranger: ‘“‘No, boss.” 
Motorist: ‘Splendid! Stay here and 


| 
} 


/ 











invehes . 


HAT an outing you can have 
this summer at the Iowa State 
Fair! 

Eight wonderful days brimming 
over with pleasure—the brilliance 
and glamour of a great five million 
dollar exposition—amusements as- 
sembled from the four corners of 
the earth! 

Think of seeing: 

John Philip Sousa in person, and 
his world-famous 70-piece band. 

Five days of horse racing (one en- 
tire afternoon of running races.) 

Auto races Aug. 26 and Sept. 2, 
with world-famous. drivers. The 
“Fall of Troy”’—gigautic fireworks 
extravaganza. Mammoth outdoor 
circus and hippodrome. New 12,000 
seat amphitheatre. Whippet dog 
racing, society horse shows, auto 
show, state championship tourna- 
ments for horseshoe pitchers, fidd- 
lers, hog callers; free camp of 80 
acres. 

National livestock show of 6,000 
head of purebred stock, boys and 
girls’ club exhibits and contests; 
farm produce exhibits; farm bureau 
projects; 40-acre machinery show, 
special exposition for women; mam- 
moth new educational building filled 
with new exhibits; new fish and 
game building and aquariums. A 
world of education and profit for all 
the family. 

Iowa’s greatest pleasure land is 
ready for you—with a day’s or week’s 
outing such as you’ve never enjoyed 
before. Plan to come—bring the 
whole family. 
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Cents a rod fora %-in. 
Hog Fence, 


18¢ in Iowa and only slightly 
more in other states for freight. 
From Factory to ser Direct. ; — 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. - 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 


ques 
mineral, regulator and 





MORTON, ILLS. 3 


You 
at less cost by ng of wo 


one. Fourteen years of success proves it. 
Send for formula and FREE Sample 


THE KALO COMPANY pepe! Gainey. 







ean make quicker gains and more profit 
a complete hog prepa: 











FARM LOANS 


For Five, Seven or Ten Year Terms, or on the Long Time, 
Amortized (Government) Plan. 


GATTLE LOANS 


We will finance your feeding operations. 





For additional information, fill out the blank below and mail to 
Collins Mortgage Gompany, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


sectncanasecgaciliada Address 





W. F. 





Name.... 
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Lowest Rates. 


Best Terms. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 26, 1998 














SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 


at... 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 




















Why Ol’ Mistah Buzzaid Has 
a Bald Head , 


“Ol King Eagle was ve'’y fierce and ve’y 
strong, jes’ like Brer Eagle, whom yo’ all 
know, is today,’ continued Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard. ‘He was jealous, was ol’ King 
Eagle, as he watched Gran’daddy Buzzard 
sailing ’round and ’round up in the sky, 
‘cause he been taking notice that ail the 
other birds done be watching Gran’daddy 
tuzzard with adm'ration shining in their 
eyes. One day he hear li’l’ Mistah Sparrer 
say he wished he could fly like Gran’dad- 
dy Buzzard. Ol’ King Eagle he flew up 
right away. 

“ "Pooh! say ol’ King Eagle. 
count Buzzard can’t fly!’ 

“Lil’ Mistah Sparrer was 
and safe in the middle of a thorn-tree, 
and he was right pert and sassy. Yes, 
suh, he cert’nly was right pert and sassy, 
for he up and holler out: 

‘He can beat yo’ flying any day, even 
if yo’ are the king!’ 

“Yes, suh, that’s jes’ what he done hol- 
ler right out. <A lot of the other birds 
heard him and ol’ King Eagle he knew he 
jes’ have to make sassy li'l’ Mistah Spar- 
rer swallow his own words. Pretty soon 

wan’daddy Buzzard come sailing down 
and light on the ol’ daid tree where he 
always sit. Ol’ King Eagle he come over 
and say they have a race to see who can 
fly the highest. Gran’daddy Buzzard don’ 
know nothing about what sassy li’l’ Mistah 
Sparrer done say, but he willing to ’blige 
ol’ King Eagle, and anyhow he don’ want 
trouble nohow, so he say he willing. 

“Ev'body come to see that race, 
body what can fly or walk or creep. 
King Eagle, he order his cousins, Brer 
Redtail the Hawk and Brer Falcon, to go 
‘long with him, but what fo’ nobody know. 
By and by they start, ol’ King Eagle, Brer 
Redtail, Brer Falcon, and Gran'’daddy 
Buzzard. They go ‘round and ‘round, up 
and up in the blue, blue sky, till ev’ybody 
grow dizzy jes’ looking at ’em. "Round 
and ‘round, up and up they climb and 
climb, till they nothing more’n specks, and 
then pretty soon they go clear out of sight. 
Yes, suh, they fly so high nobody see ’em 
fo’ a long, long time. 

“People getting tired of waiting 
sharp-eyed, sassy li'l’ Mistah 
shout: ‘Here they come!’ Sure ‘nuff li'l 
Mistah Sparrer is right. "Way up in the 
blue, blue sky were some li'l specks. They 
grew bigger and bigger. Then someone 
discovered that there were only three. 
Yes, suh, there were only three. Pretty 
soon ol’ King Eagle dropped down to earth 
and he was clean beat out, was ol’ King 
Kagie. So was Brer Redtail and so was 
Brer Falcon. Yo’ never did three 
people mo’ beat out than they were. 

““Where’s Mistah Buzzard?’ shouted 
ev’ybody together. 

“OV King Eagle he bend his haid down 
and drop his wings and breathe mighty 
hard. Bimeby, he say, ‘Ah beat that no 
‘count Buzzard so bad he ashamed of his- 
self and fly away.’ That’s what ol’ King 
Bagle say, and his cousins, Brer Red- 
tailand Brer Falcon, they nod their haids 
and say it jes’ so. 

Ev'ybody is mighty disappointed in 
Gran'daddy Buzzard, and they "low ol’ 
King Eagle was right and that Gran’- 
daddy Buzzard was no ’count, jes’ like ol’ 
King Eagle say. Jes’ while they all talk- 
ing about it and getting ready to go 
home, sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer he holler 
out: ‘Here he come now!’ Ev’ybody look 
up, and sho’ ‘nuff there come Gran’daddy 
Buzzard, sailing down and down and down 
right into the midst of ’em. He don’ 
seem the least bit tired, and smile jes’ 
like he always do when he been taking a 
li'l’ pleasuring. Ev’y one begin to hoot at 
him till sassy li'l’ Mistah Sparrer, sitting 
safe in the thorn-tree, holler: 

“What's the matter with 
Mistah Buzzard?’ 

“Gran’daddy Buzzard look kind of fool- 
ish and feel of his haid like it mighty ten- 
der. ‘Ah done sco’ch it, Ah guess,’ he 
say, jes’ like he was ’pologizing. 

“Ev’ybody crowded ‘round Gran’daddy 
Buzzard to look. Sho’ ‘nuff, he hadn't 
got a feather left on his haid. No, suh, 
not so much as one li'l’ feather! Yo’ see, 
he done fly so high he get too close to 
the sun, and it seo’ch ‘em all off. 

“When ol’ King Eagle see that, 
fet all about how tired he is, 
sneak off while ev’ybody 
hands with Gran’daddy 
once. Brer Redtail and Brer Falcon they 
sneak off after ol’ King Eagle, for ev’y- 
body know by that time they been telling 
a lie to save their cousin, ol’ King Eagle. 

*“‘And ever since that day when Gran’- 
daddy Buzzard beat ol’ King Eagle, mah 
family has had bald haids,”’ concluded Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard, proudly. 

(The story for next week tells how 
Hooty the Ow! gets even.) 
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RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE RECOMMEND for Investment, Iowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Cs., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—V. K. C. registered Police 
pups. Papers furnished. Females only 
$10 each. Joe Noe, Mason City, la., x. 4%. 
A FEW choice _ Fox Terrier. pups. Make 
excellent rat dogs. Males $5, females 
$3. J. A. Morrow, Early, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA 
ALBERTA—The Tofield district is one of 
the leading sections of western Can- 
ada. Excellent railway facilities. Best 
of soil. Low land prices. <A grain and 
stock district. Come and see for yourself, 
hundreds of fields of wheat, yielding from 
10 to 60 bushels per acre. Harvest will be 
general here, around August 25. For more 
information write, Kallal Bros., Tofield, 
Alberta, Canada. 
GEORGIA 
GROW with southern Georgia; good lands; 
low prices still available. Write Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Quitmé an, Ga 
IOWA 
FARM for sale—159 acres, cheap if taken 
soon; with 8 acres of timber, good im- 
provements, in Howard county, four miles 
to town. Write owner, R. B. Strohschein, 
Sumner, Jowa, R. 2. 
WE OFFER at bargain price several well 
improved Iowa farms to young farmers 
desiring to own and operate same on 
mall payments and easy terms. Ameri- 
can Mortgage and Securities Company, 
Manchester, — Iowa. 
WANTED to rent—An 80 to 160 acre farm 
* cash or share, in best of Iowa corn 
WwW. W. Zahniser, R. 1, Blakesburg, 
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_ KANSAS 

APP PAR ARIAL 
“Low prices. fHasy 
crops. Southeastern Kan- 
sas. Write, The Allen County Invest- 

ment Co., lola, Kansas. ° 
158 ACRES 6% miles Topeka, Kansas. 
Large modern improvements. For fur- 
owner, F. H. Myer, 


y all s 
Big 


FARMS, 


sizes. 





ther information write 
Tecumseh, Kansas, R. 15. 
MISSOURI 
FOR SALE—1,200 acre 
south of Kansas City. One of best im- 
proved farms in state of Missouri. 400 
acres of corn; will make 65 to 75 bushels 
per acre. 700 acres of blue 100 
acres in hay. Watered by springs run- 
ning thru entire tract. Small cash pay- 
ment. Pay balance 6 per cent interest 
during our life time. Debt cancelled at 
our death. For further information write 
Martha _A. Corbin, Merwin, Mo. 
480 ACRE high grade stock farm near 
Luray. Plenty of grass and water. $12, 
000 cash, long time on balance. Ambrose 
Conkle, Luray, Mo. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE—480 acres unimproved timber 
land in Aitkin county, Minnesota. 
Would consider small improved farm or 
stock of merchandise. Clarence Smith, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, R. R. 4. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
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you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be in no other way. 


FOR SALE—100 acre sheep or dairy farm. 

50 acres under cultivation, balance tim- 
ber and pasture. Good soil, fair build- 
ings: near market. $6,000, $1,500 down, 
balance 5 per cent. [L. E. Larson, R. 1, 
Chetek, Wis. 





WYOMING 

RANCH for sale—Wyoming sheep or cat- 

tle ranch at a bargain. Located 35 
miles south of Neweastle; 7,000 acres with 
much more open or under lease. Well 
improved, well fenced, well watered, 
plenty of timber for fuel and building 
purposes and cuts abundance of alfalfa 
and wheat grass hay. Controls 17 miles 
of water front with numerous other Wwa- 
tering places scattered over eight or ten 
townships, with lands between well 
grassed with gramma and black root, 
much of which is used in connection with 
this ranch at very nominal rentals, if any. 
This locality is noted for its open win- 
ters, enabling stock to graze the year 
around. Much of the land is river bottom 
and fully 5,000 acres would successfully 
raise alfalfa or clover. Must be seen to 
be appreciated and is priced to sell. If 
interested, write Western Investment 
Company, 4840 S. 24th St., Omaha, Neb 


MISCELLANEOUS 











CLOVER honey, strictly pure, ten pounk 
postpaid second zone — $2.00. Sixt, 
pounds by freight $7.00. Newman Lyk 
Sheldon, Jowa. ae 
TRACTOR FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Hart-Parr 16-30 tractor, ot 
been used one season on 160 acre fapy 
Guaranteed as good as new. Geo, 4 
Kuhlman, Earlville, Iowa. 
WAGON BOXES Be 
SAVE money on wagon boxes, $58, jem 
freight. New_steel guides applied, pro. 
longs its use. Write Endgate Guide (%, 
Fairbank, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
patents and trade- marks. 802 Equitabl: 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKsS 
ANCONAS 

SHEPPARD strain Ancona cockerels from 

tested, state accredited stock; also Rog 
Comb Rhode Island White cockerels ang 
puliett from tested stock. $1 each, Apri 
hatched. Mrs. William Yeggy, Riverside, 
Jowa. 
































BROWN LEGHORNS 





YOU, Mr. Tenant Farmer, will never 
again have the opportunity to own your 
own farm home at the price and easy 
terms which the farmers’ own bank is 
now prepared to offer you—farms in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Write for information, giving loca- 
tion and size of farm desired. Federal 
Land Bank, Dept. 18, St. Paul, Minn. 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idahe, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
OWN a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture, mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 























ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn hens, year- 
ling and two years old. $10 per dozen, 
Closely culled; high producers. Grace 
Walker, Sabula, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. ()- 
operation does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Cirev- 
lar free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns 
Anconas, 7c; Barred, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas, S. C. Reds, 8c; R. C. Reds, Buff 
tocks, S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, 9c; White Or- 
pingtons, White Langshans, White Minor- 
10c; heavy assorted, 7c; light assort- 
Prompt live delivery guaranteed, 
Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 








PUREBRED 


chicks from heavy laying 
flocks, per 


100—Brown, Buff or Whit 
Lezhorns, $7; Rocks, Reds, Anconas,, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $8; assorted, $6.5) 
90 per cent alive, prepaid arrival, guaran- 
teed. Catalog. Order from this ad. Con- 
solidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 
NEW Prices—Quality chicks, accredited 

100—Leghorns, $10; Barred Rocks, $11; 
Reds, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, $12; Brahmas, $15; as- 
sorted, $8; 100 per cent alive. Catalog 
free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
Missouri. 








HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE—100 registered Hereford cows 
with calves at side. Delivery any time 
to November 1. 600 sand hall Hereford 
calves, fall delivery. Feeding steers to 
suit any one. Deleiver any time. Fred 
Drayton, Orchard, Neb. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers; carload lots or less; T. 
tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 

















JERSEY 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull ealf 

seven months. old. Sophie Tormento 
blood line. Write for price and further 
particulars. Dan Schulz, Coulter, Jowa. 
JERSEY heifers and cows. Will sell thir- 

ty out of herd of seventy, your choice. 
Cold’s Jersey Dairy, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

Rit Ie SUORT ees 

MILKING Shorthorns—Heifer and bull 

calves for ile at all times at bargain 
prices. Sig ‘Otdoerfer, Route 3, Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLisD Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
$190; herd bull $150. N. Nelson, 

ington, Iowa. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

STOCKERS and feeders. Calves, year- 

lings, twos. Herefords and Shorthorns, 
450 to $00 pounds. Beef type. Good grass 
flesh. Most all dehorned. Each bunch 
even in size. Sell choice of any bunch. 
Some T. B. tested. Also some good Here- 
ford heifers, T. B. tested. F. W. Riggs, 
Libertyville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


— BUILDING MATERIAL 
WE SAVE farmers $100 per carioad on 
lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 





95 per cent pure, $6.5) 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, % 
per cent pure, $4.59. Bags free. George 
Bowman, Concordia fan. 


ALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
aho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, Il 
BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed for fall seeding, direct from 
Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save 
money. 











NEW STRAINS OF SWEET CLOVER 
All sweet clovers are variable in theif 
habits of growth, and many _ individual 
plants of distinct type and form may be 
found in nearly any sweet clover field. 
This offers an opportunity for the devel- 


| opment of new strains of sweet clover for 


Kep- 
United 


definite according to L. W. 
hart, forage crop specialist of the 
States Department of Agriculture. 

‘There is considerable interest at pres- 
ent in the production of better hay varie- 
ties, he says, since the common et 
clovers, especially the white flower: 
are too coarse and heavy to make 
gooi hay from the second year’s growth. 
Several good hay varieties have already 
been developed, notably the early flower- 
ing Grundy County, Crystal Dwarf and 
Early Dwarf varieties of white sweet clo- 
ver, and the Albotrea and Switzer varie- 
ties of yellow sweet clover. Recently 4 
type of sweet clover bearing many more 


uses, 


od spe- 


| and finer stems than the common sorts 
| was 
| dian experiment stations. 


found at .two of the western Cana- 
It resembles 
alfalfa so closely that it is easily mistaket 
for that plant. This important discovery 
will no doubt add a distinct new type of 
forage plant to the present list. 

A type of sweet clover that would b 


‘exceedingly useful, according to Mr. Ke?- 


hart, is one that would remain green late 
in the fall, start growth early the next 
spring and remain green and in good 
feeding condition well into the following 
summer. A number of experimenters, 

on farms and at experiment stations, have 
approached this type with selections 
common white sweet clover. Perhaps evé® 
better results #:« come from tests now 
being made with species and varietie 
brought from Europe and eastern Asia 
one such species last year having Te 
mained green six weeks later than 207 
sweet clover heretofore grown. 
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stern—Loulsa County, Aug. 19. 
ech needed rain has come at Jast. 
Have had several fine rains the past 
eek and everyone is feeling better. The 
a ther is quite cool since rains began. 
ta pas changed considerably this week. 
em ts reviving and showing green 
on Threshing all done before rains 


a. Yield and quality running from 
sat poor to good. Sce#.e plowing being 
done this week; a good time to get it 
done for those intending to seed wheat. 
Apples are falling badly. Berry crop was 
eut short by the continued drouth. Gar- 


den stuff also cut short and retarded in 
Grapes are still promising. 


ath. i 
- supply has fallen off owing to dry 


Te scsen. A good bit of livestock going 
to market of late. Old corn getting quite 
scarce. Grain dealers paying $1.05 to 
s1.10 per bushel; wheat $1.28, oats 40 
vents. Fairs and chautauquas are in 


progress.—C. L. Duncan, 
Northwestern—O’Brien County, Aug. 19. 

spotted rains over the county have 

delayed threshing, which is perhaps about 


half done. Barley yielding well but light 
weight. Oats test from 18 to 30 pounds 
and yields seem to vary like the test. 
Late varieties are the lightest. Corn 
coming on slowly on account of cool 
weather. Light frost on low ground this 


morning but not enough to do any dam- 
ze. Some report having roasting ears 
out of fields, but few and far apart. 
Cream is down 1 cent. Eggs 24 to 25 
cents, barley 65 cents, oats 40 cents for 
30 pounds test.—Simon Tjossem. 

Southern—Wapello County, Aug. 18.— 
We have just had a good rain which was 
much needed. Threshing is practically 
finished. Yields, especially wheat, .very 
disappointing, altho the grade was good. 
Considerable timothy was threshed. Pas- 
tures were needing rain. New grass seed- 
ings, especially in wheat, look good. Corn 
is very slow. A lot of it will be soft.— 
Glen J. Fuller. 

Central—Story Coumty, Aug. 17.—After 
a long, severe drouth, broken only by 
light showers, farmers are rejoicing over 
a copious rain which fell over most of 
the county all day Tuesday. Threshing 
still going on with oats turning out from 
# to 60 bushels per acre. Barley finest 
ever for quality. Wheat from 30 to 33 
bushels per acre. Second crop alfalfa and 
sudan coming good. The straw is also a 
good crop, much needed on account of 


hay scarcity. Farmers’ getting stock 
ready for state fair. All sorts of stock 
looking good. Fall pigs arriving. Early 


plums ripe, a short crop. Plenty of sum- 
mer apples. Other fruit scarce. Ear 
corn 95 cents, oats 41 cents, hogs $9.80, 
sweet cream 43 cents, eggs 22 to 26 cents. 
—Mrs. E. C. Robinson, 

Centrali—Greene County, Aug. 17.—Re- 
eent rains and warm weather greatly 
aided the late corn crop here. The crop is 
only about ten days late in some parts of 
the county. Eggs 22 cents, cream 38 
eents, spring chickens 20 cents, hens 17 
cents. Alfalfa for third crop is in blos- 
sm. Threshing is nearly completed. 
Some cattle T. B. testing this week over 
the county and vaccination of hogs for 
cholera prevention. County fair at Jef- 
ferson commences September 5, lasting to 
ith Pastures and late gardens revived 
by rains of past week.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Central—Johnson County, Aug. 18.—We 
have had several fine rains within the 
last two weeks, and it has helped the 
con a lot. Threshing is a thing of the 
past, except a few scattered jobs of tim- 
othy. Oats made from 15 to 60 bushels 
to the acre and wheat made from 10 to 25 
bushels. All corn fields are tasseled ex- 
cept a few late planted pieces. Spring 
bigs are doing fine and I have not heard 
of any cholera in this part of the county. 
~—Russel F. Eden. 































AHA! THE FRUIT OF MY 
TOIL! AND ALL READY TO SLICE 
GUESS THAT'S SOME PRIZE 
MELON! 





Eastern—Muscatine County, Aug. 18.— 
Corn is growing rapidly but a wet and 
cold spell is holding it back. Threshing is 
almost finished. Many farmers are 
threshing hay for seed, of which there is 
a good crop. Not many hogs going to 
market. Farmers are buying many cat- 
tle. There is a good prospect for late 
potatoes. Eggs are 24 cents, cream 38 
cents.—Robert L. Fletcher. 

Central—Iowa County, Aug. 16.—Rain- 
ing. Threshing about finished... Prices for 
oats and timothy not in keeping with 
prices we are paying for things we buy. 
Timothy selling at $2.75 to $3 per ecwt. 
The yield is about the average. Cattle 
and hogs are doing well. More colts than 
usual.—E. G. Tompkins. 

Central—Grundy County, Aug. 17.—A 
heavy rain the 13th and another all day 
rain the 17th delayed threshing for a few 
days. Threshing about half done. Yields 
are good. Oats from 40 to 65, barley 
from 30 to 50, except where hail struck 
it. Corn doing fairly well; some boast 
of roasting ears. Some fall plowing done. 
Potatoes seem to be good. Lots of land 
in soybeans. Hogs doing well; no disease. 
Very few cattle on feed. Some sheep 
shipped in. Some spring chickens going 
to market. Roads muddy and rains delay 
work that put off trips of vacations.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Northern—Hardin Qounty, Aug. 20—A 
good rain and numerous showers have 
delayed threshing four days, but ma- 
chines are all running again today. Oats 
in area hit by hail yielding as low as 
nine bushels per acre. Other fields av- 
eraging about 40 bushels, testing 22 to 
30. Barley yielding 30 to 40 bushels of 
excellent quality. A very small per cent 
of corn has reached roasting ear stage, 
and it all needs at least four weeks of 
hot weather before frost. Hog cholera 
showing up on many farms and more pigs 
being vaccinated than ever before.—Jas. 
T. Thorp. 

Western—Ida County, Aug. 19—Pas- 
tures have a green tinge now since the 
recent rains. Threshing has been celayed 
somewhat, but with so many neighbor- 
hood rigs it is a short job now, compared 
with a few years ago. Those who had 
winter wheat report a good yield. Barley 
from 30 to 40 bushels, an occasional field 
more. <A few farmers got a load of oats 
to the acre, but a lot report less than 30 
bushels, so it looks like a 35-bushel aver- 
age.—John Preston. 

Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 19— 
Abundant rains have started pastures up 
again, delayed threshing some, tho shock 
threshing is about done. Some elevators 
are paying a dollar for corn, and it has 
brought some in. The new corn needs 
hot, dry weather now to get ahead of 
frost. Cream 37 cents, oats 40 cents. Not 
many feeding cattle. Farmers’ Creamery 
is doubling its receipts of cream over last 
year.—C. H. Taylor. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 18 
—Had a much-needed rain the 16th, but 
it is entirely too cool for corn; prospects 
still look bad for corn crop; in many fields 
only about half of the corn will make any- 
thing. Threshing about all done, with 
grain below average. Many beginning to 
fall plow. Second crop clover looks good; 
soon be ready to cut. Quite a few hogs 
going to market; still some sickness re- 
ported among hogs. There will be a short 
apple crop, so many of the trees look 
blighted. Corn selling at $1 per bushel, 
with very little to be had. Oats selling 
for from 38 to 50 cents. Spring chicks 20 
cents, hens 17 cents, eggs 22 cents, cream 
37 cents.—John L. Herman. 





MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 19.— 
We are having plenty of rains at present. 
About six inches so far for August. Corn 





is making a good growth, but lots of late 
corn. Threshing delayed because of wet 
weather. Wheat and oats are light and 
not yielding well. Hay was the best in 
years and a fine quality. Some are break- 
ing wheat ground. Seed wheat is $1.40 
per bushel, corn $1.25, eggs 21 cents.—W. 
H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Aug. 
15.—We are having fine growing weather 
now. Plenty of rain. Most corn looks 
fine but it is about two weeks late. Not 
much small grain. Only a fair potato 
crop. There was lots of small fruit, but 
not many plums and peaches. Will have 
a fair apple crop. About the usual num- 
ber of hogs. Not many cattle on feed. 
Eggs 20 cents, butterfat 37 cents, hens 16 
cents, corn 90 cents, oats 60 cents.—A. A. 
Graves. 





ILLINOIS 

Western—McDonough County, Aug. 19. 
—This week has been decidedly cool; 
cloudy and light showers. Very poor corn 
weather. Lots of late planted corn will 
have to hurry if it ever makes anything. 
Plowing most all done. Ground got dry 
and hard. Have been getting good rains 
around us. About the usual acreage of 
wheat will be seeded. Wheat $1.30, corn 
$i, oats 42 cents.—W. M. Dailey. 

Central—Shelby County, Aug. 18.—Most 
of the grain has been threshed, but we 
are having too much rain now. Oats 
were poor yield and quality; from 2 to 20 
bushels. Wheat full of smut and about 
6 to 10 bushels. Earliest corn just com- 
ing into roasting ears. Most of it from 
four to six weeks late. Talking about 
public sales already. A big acreage of 
wheat will be put in if weather is fa- 
vorable.—S. M. Harper. 

Central—Livingston County, Aug. 18.— 
Threshing about half done. Wheat from 
15 to 25 bushels, good quality. Oats from 
20 to 50 bushels, excellent quality. Corn 
growing very slowly. Too cool. Some 
rain but not enough to benefit fall plow- 
ing. Will be large acreage of winter 
wheat put in this fall. Pig crop above 
average. Some cholera in scattered parts 
of county, otherwise pigs healthy. Pas- 
tures short. Corn $1.01, oats 41 cents, 
barley 63 cents. Not much grain left and 
very little of that moving.—J. L. H. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 18.— 
We are having rainy weather now. Sev- 
eral threshing rings are done. Lots of 
plows going. Oats run from 5 to 56 bush- 
els per acre. On a 300 mile trip yesterday 
I saw lots of poor crops. Oats too short 
to cut. Corn about knee high. Livestock 
doing fine.—Elmer Varner. 





KANSAS 

Northeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 
17.—Threshing in this locality about all 
done. Wheat 8 to 25 bushels per acre, 
oats 10 to 30. Weather has been fine for 
ten days, but plenty of rain yesterday in 
south party of county, but not much here. 
Corn is doing fine but is very uneven in 
some fields. Weeds on roadsides are im- 
mense. Wheat $1.22, oats 40 cents.—L. E. 
Perrigo. 

Northern—Smith County, Aug. 15.—We 
have had great rains and all crops are 
fine. Corn in roasting ear now. Pastures 
are all good and stock doing well. Most 
all of the shock threshing done and yields 
are better than expected. Oats are great 
crop. Wheat $1.32, corn $1.15, cream 35 
cents, eggs 19 cents.—Harry Saunders. 

Southeastern—Crawford County, Aug. 
19—July 31 we had almost a cloudburst 
and hail that damaged fruit and corn. 
Corn is growing out of the damage now. 
Late corn is getting too much water. It 
is slow in sending out shoots. Three good 
rains the first of August. The night of 
the 6th we had five inches; 8th, three 
inches; 9th, two inches; 15th, three inch- 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Save the pieces, Slim! 


C'MON AL! I’M NO PIKER! 
You’'RE INVITED TO THE 
FEAST! 


Quick, MRS ACRES! 
THE. BIGGEST KNIFE 
Youve Gor! 


& 





es; 18th and 19th have been dry and cool. 
Those who threshed early were lucky, as 
the shock grain is very bad and does not 
have time to dry before another rain 
comes; some stacked it wet. Some are 
done plowing for wheat; others haven't 
plowed much yet, and it will take several 
days of dry weather before the ground 
will be dry enough to work. Corn 90 
cents, oats 45 cents, cream 32 cents.—H. 
L. Shaw. , 





NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Aug. 15.— 
Our prospects for corn crop look good now 
since some good rains lately. Plowing for 
wheat is getting pretty well along, but 
much to do yet. Markets in general seem 
rather quiet and little change. Cream 35 
cents, eggs 18 to 25 cents, butter 38 to 40 
cents. Poultry market on the downward 
trend.—L. D. McKay. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 
16.—From August 5 to August 12 we had 
ten inches of rain and two good rains 
since. There has been no plowing or 
threshing for two weeks. There is a good 
deal of wheat and oats out in the shock 
now and the wheat is in very bad shape, 
wet and sprouting. Corn is growing 
finely. The replanted corn is just tassel- 
ing and silking. The early planted is 
getting too hard for roasting ears. Pas- 
tures and meadows growing nicely. No 
sickness among stock here.—Charles M. 





Turner. 
INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 19.— 
It has been raining here most of this 


week, which has slowed up threshing. 
Threshing is about 75 per cent done in 
this community. Corn is still far below 
normal. Oats are selling here at 40 cents. 
A good bit of wheat will be sown this fall 
if weather is favorable. Several pigs be- 
ing fed for market soon.—Noel E. Rickert. 





NEW STRAINS OF SWEET CLOVER 


All sweet clovers are variable in their 
habits of growth, and many individual 
plants of distinct type and form may be 
found in nearly any sweet-clover field. 
This offers an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of new strains of sweet clover 
for definite uses, according to L. W. Kep- 
hart, forage crop specialist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

There is considerable interest at pres- 
ent in the production of better hay varie- 
ties, he says, since the common sweet 
clovers, especially the white-flowered spe- 
cies, are too coarse and heavy to make 
good hay from the second year’s growth. 
Several good hay varieties have already 
been developed, notably the early flower- 
ing Grundy County, Crystal Dwarf, and 
Early Dwarf varieties of white sweet clo- 
ver, and the Albotrea and Switzer varie- 
ties of yellow sweet clover. Recently a 
type of sweet clover bearing many more 
and finer stems than the common gorts 
was found at two of the western Cana- 
dian experiment stations. It resembles 
alfalfa so closely that it is easily mistaken 
for that plant. This important discovery 
will no doubt add a distinct new type of 
forage plant to the present list. 

A type of sweet clover that would be 
exceedingly useful, according to Mr. Kep- 
hart, is one that would remain green late 
in the fall, start growth early the next 
spring, and remain green and in good 
feeding condition well into the foltiowing 
summer. A number of experimenters, 
both on farms and at experiment sta- 
tions, have approached this type with 
selections of common white sweet clover. 
Perhaps even better results will come 
from tests now being made with species 
and varieties brought from Europe and 
eastern Asia, one such species this year 
having remained green six weeks later 
than any sweet clover heretofore grown. 
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Feeding Tests at Ames Have Proved 
That Exchange Cattle Are Better 


Buy better cattle the most econom- 


{ / ot j “sh ‘ 
Calves, Yearlings and Aged Cattle for 


September and October Shipment 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


405 Securities Biig., Des Moines, lowa 


ical and satisfactory way 


Write Today for Details 

















NicKee Bros., 





We will be in the same location as usual at the Iowa State Fair and 
extend to our many friends and those interested in the Duroc breed a 
most cordial invitation to see us there. We are showing a line of 


GREAT COLONELS and 
SNAPPERS . 


That should prove to you the advisability of selecting the get of one of 
these great boars to head your herd. 


Greston, lowa 




















SHORTHRORES. 


POLAND CHINAS 





SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilblean Besuty family. He ie an exceptionally 
low set beefy buil. These bulls are In splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located en. paved highway, U. &. 75, 11 miles 
from Sioux City 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHRORES 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young buils offered. One, Premier Dale 2d, 
very outstanding. Ne herd toe goodfer bim. Lord 
Barmpton. anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

m@.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, feowa 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitsble te head pure-blood 
herds. Alseanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

8. B. Rudsen & Bon, Rt.6,. Knoxville, Ia. 


HOLST EINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 42 St0'"s, 07 7877 


Pletje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, sen of the 34.67 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, end from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. ef milk per day. Prices 
reasoneble. Herd federal accredited. Address 

Ed. Bensink, (SiouxCo.) Meospers, lowa 




















ANGUS 
Offering young bulls 
Oak Glen Angus Herd ready for service. 
Black Caps, Queen Mothers, Biack Birds, Trojan 
Ericas. Sired by Edor 2d by Estonian. Two bred by 
Rosenfeldt—they are sired by Kursu. Bulls of qual. 
ity and breeding. Get our prices today. 
Ww. 8. Austin, Dumont, lowa 








DUROG SERSEYS. 
PPL LLL LIS 


~~ Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 


Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandstre ef champions. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
8B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Coe.) irom, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall sbow boars left. Write or visit 
our herd 

McKee Bros. Crosten, lewa 


INDEX 


The indicater of Durecs 
His pigs are developing Into herd boar prospects. 
Other outstanding prospects among them a litter by 
Paviowa,. champion sow of Iilinots. 
Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, lewa 











HANMPSHIRES 


“HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OR A CARLOAD = 
We can supply yeu with single lots or com- 
plete show herds. Write us your needs. 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE Sows and Fall Gilts bred for early 


fall Iitters—good ones with lets of 
size, priced real cheap; also spring and fail boars. 
C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa 








20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September ‘farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


Poland Boars 


Sired by 


Big Ollie by Masterpiece 


World’s Junior Champion 1925. Some of the sea- 
son's best prospects by thie boar and out of dams by 
Revelation Dictator, Mi Boy, Matador 
Cash Boy. The Answer and others. Every 
thing privately and at prices that are right. 

Jas. D. Zhorne & Sons, Tama, Ilewa 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fail pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

M. P. Bancher, Rolfe, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


~ Paramount Herd © 


Fall sale October 18th. Breeding stock for sale at 
alltimes. Write ue your needs. 
wh. 0. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, Lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Also a few gilts to farrow soon. Also spring trios, 
no relation. The best in spots. 

T. M. HAYDEN, $ CRESTOR, IOWA 


wn FORK SHIRES. 


ORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. . 

B.F. Davidson, Menio, Iowa 

















TAM WORTHES 


Pig Club pigs—a few sows fer summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar te se'l. 
%.3.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 








monsus 
EVERAL strictly choice young 
1 registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Biack registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming twoor 
three year olds; want choice (a8 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, towa 
One Percheron Stallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 
High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Mampshire, Seuth- 


down and Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal Huskandry Dept., fowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


v 





AUCTIUNEERS 





@UY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, lowa. 
Please mention Wailaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 


POLAND CHINAS 
— 20—M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
owa, 
Sept. 27—A. Harrington, Vail, Iowa. 
Sept. 28—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Sept. 28—Howard Jennison, Melrose, Ia. 
~~ 4—W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 
owa. 
Oct. 5—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Towa. 
Oct. 6—H. B. Jones, Wapello, Iowa. 
— 7—E. C. Forest & Son, Mt. Vernon, 
owa, 
Oct. 7—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 8—Arch Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Oct. 10—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Oct. 11—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Oct. 11—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Robt. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—J. A. Friday, Murray, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Donald Van Vleet, Greenfield, Ia. 
Oct. 21—C. A. McCormick, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 
Nov. 1—M. J. Lemley, Melrose, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 1—Fred Taylor, What Cheer, Towa. 
Oct. 11—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, fa. 
Oct. 12—Edward Thurm, Waverly, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Messerschmidts & Son, Hedrick, 

Iowa. 

Oct. 17—Wm. O. Notz, Crestor, Iowa. 
Oct. 21—Waltz & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Nov. 2—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 3—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 30—Harper & Son, Ames, 
Oct. 1—Wm. Yahnke, Floris, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—John Thompson, Lake City, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
— 8—Thos. Armstrong, What Cheer, 
owa. 
ba = 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
Oct. 12—F. L. Williams & Son, New 
Sharon, Towa. 
Oct. 15—A. B. Rice, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 20—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 12—Big Four Farms, 3rooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 10—J. H. Degginger, Albarry, Mo. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Dea 
Moines, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of cur subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not abie to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














. ° . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be Inserted if 
—" as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 





POLAND.CHINAS 





VISIT OUR PENS AT THE 


1OWA STATE FAIR AND SEE 


THE REASON 


The best living son of Liberator, dam by Revelation, and remember we s 

. ’ é } é » € se 
OCTOBER 18, the best offering of Polands we have ever produced. entdes = 
pigs sired by THE RBASON, we have saved litters by Black Hawk, The Eagle 


and Wall Street. 


J. A. Friday & Son, 


Murray, lowa 





SEE THE GET OF PLAY BOY 


At the Iowa State Fair. Remember that animals sold in our sale have become 


famous in the Poland China fraternity 


because they are bred that way. 


Tuesday, September 20th 


Is our sale date. Either write or leave your name for catalog. 


M. A. Dowling, 


Valley Junction, lowa 
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Field Notes 


H. A. WESSELS & SON 

Possibly the most striking impression 
one would get visiting the Wessels Poland 
China herd would be the wonderful de- 
velopment of the two herd boars. They 
should be in the shows, but the firm felt 
that the proper development of this 
spring’s crop of pigs would have to be 
neglected in order to fit a show herd, 
which they did not deem advisable. Black 
Hawk was the top selling junior yearling 
prize winner of 1925, costing $900. He was 
sired by Hi Columbian, the dam Orange 
Marie; while The Eagle is sired by Aller- 
ton Special, the dam Allerton Peggy 10th. 
Both boars have proved wonderful crosses 
for the Armistice sows of the Wessels 
herd, and their development, or, rather, 
their ability to hold their qualities with 
growth, leaves one with the impression 
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that some of the many well grow 
pigs of the herd will in another Year 
writing history for themseives. They } 
a Night Hawk litter from a very’, 
sow purchased in the Allerton sale. ¢ 
is sired by New Hope, who is a granq 
of The Armistice. It is the best x; 
Hawk litter that the writer has hag 
privilege of seeing, and if you Want 
Night Hawk litter you had better 
these over.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. : 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS’ SPOTs 

Crawfords have in the past year mi 
some very valuable additions to 4, 
herd, and you will see some of them ; 
the Iowa State Fair. Not only are 
rightly bred, but this firm has Spareg 
pains in fitting and growing their , 
to meet your approval sale days Vj 
the boys at the fair or farm, or be, 
name for the first edition of their cata, 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. a 


McKEE BROS.’ DUROCS 

McKees will be back in their Same pe 
at the Iowa State Fair, and if you arew 
terested in Durocs, we suggest that y, 
make it a point to call on the bove a 
make their acquaintance. They hy 
with them a very complete show he 
weakened in spots by_ recent sales, th 
the new owners might show at ot, 
fairs, but they are growing one of, 
smoothest groups of pigs we have gol 
with stretch enough to please the ma 
exacting.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 7 

M. A. DOWLING’S POLANDS 

Play Boy will probably sneak for hip 
self at the fair. He has sired some » 
markable pigs, not only in the past, tp 
there are some very promising herd boat 
specimens in this year’s crop. Mr. Dog 
ling is too well known as a showman j 
us_ to elaborate on, but we do want w 
call attention to the number of aged boy 
and sows that are products of this fir, 
still outstanding specimens of the bres 
That is what we call the acid test.—gy 
L. Bush, Adv. ’ 

JOHNSON BROs. 

A_ recent visit to Johnson Bros, 
Leslie, Iowa, found them with the 
bunch of pigs the writer has ever seen m@ 
the farm. Matador is the best big hg 
we know of, and combined with his 
ing ability and bloodlines, you can we 
look forward to owning a Matador bog 
or bred gilt. They_are showing sevenj 
outstanding pigs and you will do well 4 
look them up during the fair or wri 
them for information.—Guy L. Bush, Ady 

Cc. C. KISH & SON’S POLANDS 

Mr. Kish will not be at the Iowa Stats 
Fair, but intends to show at XN 
He has been winning at many local fair 
Masterful being repeatedly grand cham. 
pion over many of the nvrominent boars g@ 
the breed. Chris’ pigs are a little late 
but they will be well grown by sale da 
as few breeders have the ability to gn 
them as does this firm. A litter by & 
preme Knight is attracting much attesg 
tion, as well as several others of eoul 
merit.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

F. L. WILLIAMS & SON 

F. L. Williams & Son are known & 
their show record of the past, and rm 
cently by the purchase of tucky Str 
the junior champion boar of 1926. Th 
are showing him again this season, an 
we do not hesitate to say that he is th 
largest junior yearling boar we have eve 
seen, carrying a body conformation tha 
will do credit to the breed. We hav 
seen several good litters sired by him i@ 
the hands of many breeders, and Les haf 
eighty that not only speak for them 
selves, but for the wonderful siring abs 
itv of Lucky Strike himself.—Guy 
Bush, Adv. 

J. A. FRIDAY & SON’S POLANDS 

Possibly the best living son of Liberata 
is now in the hands of J. A. Friday &§ 
of Murray. Towa. He will be at the fain 
for your approval, and it can not help bi 
be that of praise, for he is one of the goo 
hoars. You will be more highly impressé4 
by this boar after visiting the herd, f 
after picking one after another of ‘i 
outstanding ones, you find they are sin 
by him. Call on this firm at the fairé 
write them if you are interested in Pe 
lands.—Guy Is. Bush, Adv. 

WARDER’S COMING SALE 
EF. Warder, of Ottumwa, Iowa, hold 
is annual sale on October 20. This sal 
the get of Wall Street Ba 

‘laimed by Mr. Warder as the best breed 
ing boar he ever owned. The offering ¥ 
include fall boars and gilts, spring boat 
and giits and some sows with litters. } 
sure and keep this sale date in mind. 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 

IT’S KLEIN’S GREATEST OFFERING 

On October 17, G. P. Klein will hold h 
annual boar sale and I really believe thi 
will be the greatest offering ever 80 
from this farm. Among the offering ¥4 
be The Topic, a spring boar by ™ 
Rogue and one of the real herd boar pr 
pects of the year. Other boars of he 
header quality. A real offering. Be sw 
you have the catalog.—Frank O. Stom 
Adv. 

A WELL GROWN OFFERING OF WEL! 
BRED POLANDS 

Farmers and stockmen have come % 
know the J. W. Conrad herd, of Conrm 
Iowa, as the place where they can & 
Poland boars, the kind of boars that © 
go out and make good and sire good, bi 
rugged litters. This year is no excepi 

he boars are good, they show the res? 
of good care. They are bred right. 
boar bought in this sale of October 11 ™ 
be a good investment.—Frank O. Sie 
Ady. 

H. E. BUSBY HAS A REAL OFFERIN 

On October 19, H. E. Busby, of Was’ 
ington, Iowa, will hold his annual be 
sale. At this time the farmers and Stee 
men will find an offering for size ™ 
good useful boars and gilts that is hard 
beat. It’s just one of the real offeri® 
of the year and you stockmen who 5 
going to need a good boar or a few 2% 
gilts should be at this sale.—Frank 
Storrs, Adv. 

SHEETZ POLAND HERD 

On the 14th of October, R. G. Sheet, 
Keota, Towa, will sell the best offe 
he has had for several years. Since the 
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-owed these pigs have been mak- 
eg srowth and by sale day they 
be of great size and individ- 


vere far 
ing steady & 






ary Sasa ; an 
They are Bon hey will suit the critical buyer. 
ery chy malt ‘Sheetz ‘will have new bloodlines for 


4 -ustomers, so if you are going to 
s old ct stock be sure you are at this 
|, Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 













shad § WALNUT LANE FARM POLANDS 

ett hese animals are known among stock- 
ae T gi ‘southeastern Iowa as the old 
“ men a reputation built thru 


reliable herd, 









SPOT: aoe ‘ears of breeding Polands and 
vear . elghtect the farmers of eastern Jowa. 
3 to th . after year these men have patron- 
rf them ized this herd, always finding a good 
Y are? ffering and a firm four square to deal 
Spared orth. The offering sells cn October 6 this 
their y ean Your attendance Is desired.—F rank 





0, Storrs, Adv. 
OAK GLEN ANGUS BULLS 


Mr. W._S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, 
ver of Oak Glen Angus herd, is starting 


d ad in this issue. Mr. Austin is of- 



















same ‘ering several Angus bulls that are ready 
DU are Svlgge ee They are of the choice An- 
t that ae th s. Most of they were bred on 
bovs all this farm. Two, however, come from the 
They hay : enfeldt herd and are sired by _ the 
show he arid pull Eursu. Look _ up the card ad 
Ales, tj “ write Mr. Austin today if interested. 
at of “Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
ne of Mill tye JOHN HENDRICKS POLAND 
“—* Stey OFFERING 
a On September 28, John Hendricks will 
ND cell an offering of forty head of Poland 
s hoars that will suit the critical buyer. 
Kk for him This herd has been built on the breed's 
| some MMB pest bloodlines. John Hendricks — has 
' past, by mated these animals so that they have 
Herd be roduced the best in Polands. Sons of 
Mr. Dog. Whe Moulder and The Power will feature 
OW man fj this sale. hey will suit. Get your name 
O want § in for 2 catalog.—#rank O. Storrs, Adv. 
aged blll see THEM AT_THE IOWA STATE 
the bres FAIR 
test.—Gy The Live Stock Exchange, whose card 
’ appears in this issue, will have their ex- 
hibit just back of the main cattle pavilion. 
This organization, now starting in its 
Bros, ¢ eighth year of service to corn belt cattle 
2 the be and lamb feeders, was the first, aside 
er Seen ME from a single ranch, to ship cattle direct 
t Dig boxy from the range to the feeder’s own sta- 
th his si sion. Their offerings are sold on a pound 
1 can Wi phasis, and settlement is made for the 
tador bol cock after it has been delivered and has 
NS seven she purchaser’s approval. In dealing with 
bp Well tj this organization, you are assured of fair 
OF Writ treatment and stock which has made 
Bush, Advil oood. Their stock has stood up in actual 
ANDS feed-lot tests. See them at the fair or 
fowa Stata write—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
Missour, 
local faire 
ind cham. 
«ord RA DIOPHONE 
little late 
> sale day) 
‘y to gray By RADIOPHAN 
fer by Se 











uch attend 


S of eae Before writing about the week’s radio 
N Iam going to quote from a letter which 
known bE has given me more pleasure than I can 


The letter came from Moorhead, 
lowa, and was written by Mrs. F. E. Lee. 


express. 





August 12, a meeting of Farmers’ 
Tnion was held at Mrs. Lee’s home. 
Among f ubjects discussed was the 


vi Radiophan toward farmers and 
r families. ‘‘A note to show our ap- 
1 of his loyal attitude toward the 
We are not an uneducated class, 
» do desire the best for our young 

Many of our families have young 
preparing for college right now. 
Please accept our vote of thanks.” 

I value that letter very highly, and am 
truly grateful to Mrs. Lee for writing it. 
A great many people write to me—most 
of them because they do not agree with 
the opinions I express. Most of my cor- 
respondents seem to think that every bit 
of criticism, every suggestion, is caused 
by an ill-natured desire to give pain to 
others. That is very far from true. I 
write with very sincere convictions, with 


arutuae 





people. 


} 
peopie 









ALE > a very sincere desire to help, to bring 
gpd hol about a better understanding between all 
cot ections of listeners, and not from the 

sl est desire to foster or create ani- 


mosity. 

In my opinion, radio is destined to be- 
come the greatest molder of opinion, the 
freatest peacemaker and the most mighty 
educational force the world has ever 
known. It will gradually bring all the 
ations of the world closer together, will 





FF ERING 






give us all a clearer, better and more 
: sympathetic understanding of other peo- 
af ple and their aspirations. But to do this, 
boar p70 the future development of radio must be 
*s of he carefully guided. It must not be allowed 
. Be sum to become a bone of contention, it must 
O. StorM@ net sink into utter commercialism, or 
become solely a means of ;:aining dollars 

OF WEL and cents. 
That farmers an@ their families want 
» come Wi the best is so obvious that it seems absurd 
of Conras to repeat it. I like the good things the 
y can Sa farmers like. I want my family to listen 


'0 the things the farmer desires for his 













excepti family. I want good radio, better radio, 
the res all the time better and better radio, and 
right. I want to educate my children so that 
ber uy they can appreciate not only good radio, 
O. St oe learn to strive for all that is good 
‘hfe. Away with all this talk about 
FFERINGS farmers being “different.” It is not true. 
of Was Now for a little radio. I get so mad 
nual Mag (ten I think of all the silly things epople 
gee al “94 and write about farmers that I can 
is hard! sn think of anything else to write about. 
 offerin The old cry of ‘Educate the farmer,” 
who sam Snould be changed to “Educate the city 
few co ™an so that he knows what a farmer 
‘Frank Sf really js.” 
‘ This week has been one of the best we 
ID ‘@ve had since last spring. The nights 
Sheet2, = been cool, so it has been possible 
t offer™@' reach out and get really distant sta- 


Since the 








| 








tions. I very seldom listen to a whole 


concert from one station. In my endeavor 
to find something to write about, I turn 
from station to station, north, south, east 
and west, listening to a song here, an 
orchestra selection there, then a piano 
number, next a male quartet—and so on 
thru the evening, traveling thousands of 
miles, jumping across a continent with 
just a tiny twirl of a dial. It really is 
uncanny. The possibilities of radio are 
so tremendous for good or evil—it is just 
a fascinating, overpowering mystery. 

As I write, people in Australia are liste 
ening to music being broadcast from 
WGY, Schenectady. London is becoming 
quite accustomed to concerts from KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. In a few years, in a few 
months perhaps, we shall all be tuning 
in concerts sent out by European stations 
—and shall be criticizing them instead of 
trying to realize how wonderful it is. 

If any force can do away with war, 
surely that force is, or should be, radio. 
With all the world coming out of our 
loud speaker, with Knowledge of war 
preparations broadcast to the ends of the 
world in a second, war could be made im- 
possible, ridiculous. Just imagine listen- 
ing to some magnificent music from Eu- 
rope—and then having to prepare to 


start out to kill those musicians. 
Perhaps I have been’ exceptionally 
lucky this week. So many have com- 


plained of poor reception that I hesitate 
to mention all the stations I have heard. 
However, I will write about some an@ 
hope a few of my readers will envy me. 
WJL, New York, comes in very power- 


fully and clearly on my set when static 
is not too bad. Jumping right across 
the continent, I have twice this week 
heard KFI, Los Angeles. I confess that 


the music, was not very clear, but I got 
quite a thrill when I heard the announce- 
ment. It was really KFI. That Atlanta, 
Georgia, station a constant visitor. 
KWKH, the Shreveport station with the 
droll announcer (who is so mad just now 
about what the commission is doing to 
him), is very easily picked up. 1 don't 
think much of the programs, but the an- 
nouncer is worth listening to at any time. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, has been hard to get 
until lately, but now it seems to have 
found the way to my loud speaker. WOS, 
Jefferson City; WDAF, Kansas City, the 
station at Jacksonville, Florida; WSMB, 
New Orleans, and a large number of Chi- 
cago stations have been heard several 
times this week. 

Of course, the Shenandoah stations, 
especially KF NF; WOW, Omaha; KFAB, 
Lincoln; KOIL, Council Bluffs; WCCO, 
Minneapolis, are oft‘n heard, but KMA, 
KSO and KOIL are hard to get. 


is 


At last the commission has granted a 
higher wave length, or part of it, to Earl 
E. May. Many thousands of people will 


be delighted—Radiophan is one of them. 
KFNF, of course, reaches out much 

better now, which will also please many 

thousands. Henry Field is a walking en- 


cyelopedia of information, and Mrs. 
Fisher’s talks are the resuit of a very 
keen appreciation of beauty in nature 


and a real love of flowers. I just listened 
to a reading from KFNF. It was the story 
of a salmon. I did not hear it all, but I 
thought it was read with real descriptive 
power. I also listened to a service broad- 
cast over this station this morning (Sun- 
day), as usual. 

[ am listening to WHO as I write, and 
am thoroly enjoying the performance of 
the “Little Symphony.” 

At noon, the concert from Roxy’s The- 
ater, New York, was very good. It was 
a little above me, but I could appreciate 
the great ability of the performers. 


Now it is time to sign off. Radiophan 
wishes again to express his thanks to 
Mrs. Lee and the members of Farmers’ 


Union No. 2. Good-night, all. 





INTERNATIONAL PREMIUM LIST OUT 

The 1927 premium list of the JInterna- 
tional Livestock Exposition has just been 
published. Copies can be secured from 
the secretary, B. H. Heide, International 
Livestock Exposition, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 








: The great size off 
Holsteins means more salvage 
value, larger calves for veal an 


greater production of fat and milk. 
These combined factors spelB 
profits for the farmer. 

Write for literature 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Mlinois 








John Hendricks, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


BIG RUGGED BOARS AND 


GILTS 
By THE EMPEROR and THE CONQUEROR sell 
Wednesday, October 19, 1927 


One of the outstanding sow herds of the country is on this farm. They have 
produced an exceptionally good lot of pigs. Few offerings of the fall season will 
show more size or a better lot of geod breeding individuals. Get the catalog 
now. W. H. Cooper, Auctioneer. 


f, E. Busby, Washington, lowa 


Whiz Bang—Post Dispatch 


Will be with you at the Iowa State Fair, together with their get and some 
specimens of the sows from one of the best sow herds in the Spotted Poland 


breed. 
We Seli Thursday, November 3 
And after you see them, you will realize they are worth waiting for. 


D. V. Crawford & Sons, Eartham, lowa 


MATADOR 


Again shows at the Fowa State Fair. 
pound boar of the Poland China breed. 
out of a Hawkeye Giant dam. We sell 


Friday, October 14 


Many are now heading prominent herds. 














Visit our pens and see the best 1,100- 
He is sired by Giant Pathfinder and 


Featuring his get. 
Johnson Bros., 


Why not yours? 
Leslie, lowa 


THE BLACK HAWK AND THE EAGL 


Have developed almost beyond our expectations. Both sound and smooth, each 
showing strengthening of qualities that mean breed improvement, which makes 
us doubly confident that our pigs contain some promising herd boar material. 
If you want a boar that will improve your herd and help you sell your own, 
buy a Wessels bred boar. Send your name for catalog now and it will be 
mailed as soon as they are off the press, 


H. A. Wessels & Son, Greston, lowa 


We Will Select the Tops From One Hundred Pigs For Our 


October 19th Sale 


Sired by 
Masterful, Supreme Knight, T’s Revenue, The Answer 
And other prominent boars. You will find our offering here comparable to the 


best Poland China herd. Send your name now so that you will receive a catalog 
as soon as they are off the press. 


Cc. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, lowa 


The Old Reliable Walnut Lane Farm Polands 


Annual fall sale of boars and gilts, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1927 
By tOWA MONARCH, by The Monarch, dam by the four times champion, 
Big Price’s Equal, and JOHN SILVER, by The Robber, dam by Eliminator, 
boars that are siring the kind of hogs that the farmer and stockman need on 
their farms. Come and look over the offering for yourself. 


H. B. Jones 











Wapelio, lowa 


An Announcement of Interest to Hog Men 
On October 11, 1927, We Sell Polands 


Forty head of choice spring boars by HAWKEYE, COLUMBUS, CARMOTE, 
KING LIBERATOR, GAY LAD and SUPERB LAD—big, growthy boars that 
will suit the farmer and stockman. Choice individuals from several different 
bloodlines. New blood for all old customers. J. MURPHY, Auctioneer. 


JOHN W. CONRAD, CONRAD, IOWA 
Warder’s Best Poland China Offering Sells 


Thursday, Octoher 20, 1927 


Featuring sons and daughters of WALL STREET BOY, by Wall Street. The 
best breeding boar we ever owned. Twenty spring boars and gilts by Wall 
Street Boy, including the best litter we raised, by Wall Street Boy and out of 
Pansy Girl 3d. Others by Masterpiece Boy. Three fall boars and five fall gilts 
by Wall Street Boy. Remember the date. Full announcement in later issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. W. H. Cooper, Auctioneer, 


H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, lowa 


One of the Top Poland Offerings of the Season Will be Sold 
Monday, October 17, 1927 


THE ROGUE, an outstanding boar, a sire second to none, 
His get feature our sale offering. 





WwW. 








heads our herd. 


THE TOPIC, one of the really top boar pigs of the season, sells. THE 
TOPIC is a herd boar in the making. 
We believe this will be the best offering we ever offered. See our show 


herd at Iowa, Nebraska and probably South Dakota. 
G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, lowa 


SHEETZ POPULAR POLANDS 


40——-Head of Spring Boars and Gilts——40 
By BIG BOY, by Black Pepper, and BLACK SMOKE, by Robber 
where size and quality go hand in hand, 
of recent years. 
They Sell Friday October 14, 1927 
If you are going to need breeding stock we ask your inspection of our herd. 
Get the catalog and spend October 14 with us. W. H. Cooper, Auctioneer. 


R. G. Sheets, Keota, lowa 


a 
Progress Depends on Men Who Build 
This herd has been built by the proper matings of the breed’s best individuals. 
Wednesday, September 28, 1927 


We sell 40 head of Poland Boars by THE MOULDER, by Reliable Pathfinder, 
and THE POWER, by Monogram. The best lot of boars we ever offered. 
Among these will be some outstanding herd boar prospects. Be sure you have 


a catalog. E. E. Gardhouse, Auctioneer. 
Cuba City, Wis. 





: ’s Equal. A herd 
This will be one of our best offerings 








SHEEP. - 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes / 


with size and quality, heavy boned, 

heavy fleeced, shipped en approval. 

Daniel Leonard & Son, Coruing, Iowa, 
Iowa’s Pioneer Breeders 


Sh ropshir fa 











re Rams 


We have twenty well grown yearling rams that we 
are pricing right. They are well bred, with size and 
type that will please you. 
Lloyd F. Jones, 





Winterset, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS 


LUCKY STRIKE 


The largest and best developed junior yearling Duroc we have ever seen. You 
may see him at the Iowa State Fair. We sell 


OCTOBER 12th 


An offering sired by him. Make your plans to own one now. 


F. L. Williams & Son, New Sharon, lowa 
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to HOG RAISERS 


This free book “From Pigs to Profits 
with OCCO” shows how thousands of 
successful hog raisers get their hogs to 
the EARLY MARKBTS for HIGHBST 
PRICES. Send the coupon for YOUR 
free copy now. 





EEE ZA: 


~for> 
idher Prt ces 


HE farmer who feeds OCCO Mineral Compound will make the early market this 
fall and get the best prices. If you are not feeding OCCO you will still have time to 
obtain these larger profits for yourself. 


OCCO finishes them faster 
at a LOWER cost 


OCCO is MORE than just a mineral; OCCO is a Mineral Compound. It provides all the 
minerals your hogs require; and contains several conditioning elements that keep their sys- 
tems working perfectly. Here’s what OCCO does: 


1, Finishes them faster. OCCO helps get the most weight out of every pound of feed. 
* Hogs are kept in better health. Standstill periods are eliminated. Feed OCCO to your 
hogs now, for it will pack their frames with firm, fine finish pork—and do it quickly. 


Lowers your cost. There is no wasted feed, when OCCO is kept before your hogs. They 
will get more weight from the same amount of feed—or the same weight from a smaller 
amount of feed. OCCO pays you a bigger profit because it reduces your raising cost. 


Only OCCO gives you 
such large hog profits 


OCCO stands in a class by itself as a mineral feed and as a profit producer. In purity of ingred- 
ients, OCCO has no equal. In every bag you get 100% measure of pure, active, potent ingredients. 


Start feeding OCCO now and get your hogs to the early market for higher prices. 


OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO. °=ve 


There is no substitute for 


Wanted: 

We want a few experienced 
hog raisers to sell OCC” Mineral 
Com pound in their neighborhood. 
No selling experience required; 
but you must be willing to give 
us your full time. If you cao 
measure up to the high standards 
of the gay y organization, 
you will the work pleasant 
and very much worth your while. 
Write for full details, today 


~ NITE 





_ Mineral Compound 
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